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INTRODUCTION 


T he bringing together of certain historical 
fragments in the hope of rendering them into 
a lucid and unbroken story may add but little to 
our common store of knowledge. Yet, the re- 
viewing of events already familiar to the world, 
seen from a new aspect or under a light directed 
upon them from a new quarter, may so far reveal 
what has hitherto eluded observation as to extend 
to the author’s labours the credit due to a profit¬ 
able employment. 

The work comprises in reality nothing more 
than a simple commentary suggested by certain 
happenings that took place during the autumn of 
the year 1850, in which year a member of his 
family set out to procure several important relics 
of the First Napoleon. Having found these, he 
felt it incumbent on him to establish their identity. 
It so happened that this strange quest brought 
him into touch with two of the surviving men who 
had accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena. These 
were General Comte Charles-Tristan de Mon- 
tholon and General Baron Gaspard Gourgaud. It 
also introduced him to the young Las Cases, 
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INTRODUCTION 

who, as a lad of fourteen, had gone into exile with 
his father, Comte Emmanuel de Las Cases, and to 
whose estate he had then but recently succeeded. 

Their meeting had been brought about through 
Joseph Tussaud’s acquisition of the carriage in 
which Napoleon had ridden during the last year or 
two of his life, when obesity and ill-health forbade 
him any other means of traversing that four-mile 
circuit which encompassed the Longwood prop¬ 
erty and set an arbitrary boundary to his freedom. 
It had been procured as a memento of peculiar 
interest, being the last conveyance he had been 
destined to enter. 

Major Charles Sampson, who had long resided 
at St. Helena, obtained it soon after Napoleon’s 
death, and it was in his possession until the year 
1848, when he parted with it to one John Blofeld. 
From this said John Blofeld it was purchased by 
Joseph Tussaud in the January of 1851. Blofeld 
had it sent to Paris and was busying himself in 
proving its authenticity, having already appealed 
to Montholon and Las Cases with that object, 
when the opportunity came for him to sell it 
through Joseph Tussaud appearing upon the scene. 

Having been acquired with several other Napo- 
rn 



INTRODUCTION 

leonic relics, it was added to the Tussaud collec¬ 
tion established in Baker Street, so as to be 
installed in time for the opening of the Great 
International Exhibition of 1851, that important 
and far-seeing enterprise which induced the first 
vast flow of visitors to our shores since that long 
estrangement which had been so strongly in¬ 
censed during the second decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Few of our Gallic neighbours who crossed the 
Channel to gaze upon the wonders of the Great 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park failed to visit that 
smaller exhibition in Baker Street which had been 
for half a century no mean attraction in their own 
capital. 

With many of these visitors Joseph Tussaud 
conversed, offering such amenities, and small ser¬ 
vices, as were readily prompted by the ties of old 
associations and the poignant recollections his 
mother had retained of her long and eventful resi¬ 
dence in Paris. 

Joseph Tussaud then met men and women 
who were by no means too advanced in years, nor 
broken by the stress of the perilous times through 
which they had lived, to recall with facility the 
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astounding memories of the ‘Revolution’ and the 
‘Terror’ which had shaken the old social fabric 
of France to it's foundation, and touched the soul 
of humanity throughout the world. 

Younger men and women, with whom he spoke 
at this time, related events of the uncertain and 
changeful days of the Directory, also of those 
fateful circumstances that led up to the Con¬ 
sulate that quelled, though only for a while, the 
democratic spirit of France and opened the way 
to a military dictatorship. 

It was a strange gathering that met under this 
London roof; an assemblage of persons repre¬ 
senting the full gamut of that portentous epoch in 
which the frenzied and ungovernable will of a 
few virile men wrung from an ancient dynasty 
the warranty to enact those fearful tragedies; 
those desperate achievements that sometimes illu¬ 
mined, and so often darkened, the annals of their 
age. 

Inevitably, as one year succeeded another the 
number of these veteran visitors dwindled, and the 
last of those whose minds had been stimulated to 
recall their past as they stood amid the memorials 
of their earlier days, we shall never know. ' 
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At the period of which we write, the ties that 
still linked the past with the present were breaking 
fast, and few were there left who could recall even 
the memories that united the closing days of the 
First French Empire with those of the Third 
Napoleon. 

And now half a century has gone since the last 
of those rare voices could have been heard telling 
their tales of surpassing interest-arresting voices 
that slowly waned and ebbed away into an 
enduring silence. 



T he Author begs to acknowledge the 
assistance he has received in consulting the 
following notable works referring to that period 
of Napoleon’s career with which this narrative 
treats. 

Federic Masson’s Napoleon a S ainte-Helhne; 
Elizabeth W. Latimer’s Talks of Napoleon at St. 
Helena , containing a translation of General Baron 
Gourgaud’s journal kept by him on his journey 
from Waterloo to St. Helena; Maitland’s The 
Surrender of Napoleon; Clement Shorter’s Napo¬ 
leon and His Fellow Travellers; Dr. Holland 
Rose’s Napoleon's Last Voyages; Lord Rosebery’s 
Napoleon: the Last Phase; Norwood Young’s 
Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena; and Atteridge’s 
Napoleon's Brothers. 
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CHAPTER I 

HOW NAPOLEON CAME TO KNOW 
THEM-MONTHOLON 


I t is a touching spectacle, that of Napoleon bid¬ 
ding farewell to all his greatness, surrounded by 
those few faithful followers who so nobly sacrificed 
themselves to go with him into exile. A scene 
extending an impressive setting, and a fitting con¬ 
summation of that great drama in which their chief 
had played so marvellous a r 61 e; one honourably 
tending to mitigate old rancours, appealing alike 
to friend and to foe. 

With those versed in the historic details to 
which this brief work refers, the question has 
often enough arisen asking why it should have 
fallen to the lot of these four men - Charles- 
Tristan de Montholon, Henri Gratien Bertrand, 
Gaspard Gourgaud, and Emanuel de Las Cases - 
to serve as Napoleon’s companions during the long 
and lonely days of his banishment at St. Helena; 
how it was they came to be singled out of that vast 
throng of brave and brilliant men who had helped 
their great leader to achieve his wonderful con¬ 
quests, and who had shared with him the glories 
of his Empire. 
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But alasl too many of these had been merely 
luminaries who had shone during the fullness of his 
days and as satellites had paled with the setting of 
their sun, waned and disappeared when the shadows 
of adversity deepened and closed around him. 

The passage of more than a hundred years still 
leaves us in doubt as to what were the qualifica¬ 
tions that recommended them for this office; with 
what peculiar attributes they had been endowed 
that drew upon them so signal a mark of their 
master’s favour. 

Perchance the perusal of these pages may pro¬ 
vide an answer to this query, or, failing so much, 
may so far allay our curiosity as to leave us but 
little inclination to pursue this quest beyond the 
colophon of this book. 

Of these four men, Charles-Tristan de Mon- 
tholon was the first to know Napoleon. As a youth 
of nine, he met Napoleon as a man of twenty- 
three. Both, as scions of an ancient house, then 
met on equal terms. 

For several generations the de Montholons had 
held an hereditary appointment under the Counts 
of Provence, a service that virtually terminated on 
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the death of Charles-Tristan’s father in 1788 
when the boy was but five years old. 

His mother soon married again, finding conso¬ 
lation (and we think some little preferment) under 
the name of de S6monviIle. 

Huguet de Montrau S^monville forthwith exer¬ 
cised a strong parental authority over his young 
stepson, extending to him a very genuine affection, 
and no little concern for his advancement, in return 
for which Master Charles-Tristan proved himself 
an apt pupil and filial dependant, whose receptive 
mind not only absorbed the lessons imparted to 
advance his education, but also, it would seem, 
those very traits and characteristics with which his 
stepfather himself had been endowed in a very 
eminent degree; characteristics which compel us 
to regard de S6monville as having been a man pos¬ 
sessed of very exceptional, if not always of over- 
exemplary, parts. 

With a resourceful mind and an untiring energy, 
de S6monville not only closely identified himself 
with the vicissitudes through which his country 
was then passing, with no little thought for his own 
advancement - (for of the time we speak the omin¬ 
ous clouds of the Revolution were gathering fast) 
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— but with wonderful tact, and rare intuition, 
managed to pass scatheless through these perilous 
years, maintaining himself the while in a safe and 
lucrative position. 

It was at the outbreak of the Revolution that he 
contrived to be reappointed as his country’s repre¬ 
sentative at Constantinople, a nomination which 
must have been one of the last that received the 
unfettered approval of his ill-fated sovereign, King 
Louis XVI. 

Thither he set out, taking with him his wife and 
stepson Charles-Tristan, and touching at Corsica 
by the way; there he disembarked, taking up his 
quarters at Ajaccio some time during the fall of 
the year 1792. 

It is here the youthful Montholon met Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte, initiating a lifelong friendship on 
the very threshold of his home. 

The de S6monvilles remained in the island for 
some months, spending most of their time within 
Napoleon’s native town. 

Montholon informs us that he there received 
from Napoleon instructions in the rudiments of 
Mathematics, and from his brother, Lucien, his 
first lessons in Latin. 
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And so it would seem the relationship between 
the two families soon became both intimate and 
congenial, a circumstance we find confirmed in the 
report that Lucien Bonaparte, then a young man 
of eighteen, had accepted employment in de 
S&monville’s service as a secretary-interpreter on 
the eve of that easy-going Emissary’s quitting 
Ajaccio to return to France. 

De S^monville’s course then no longer lay east¬ 
ward; it was back home he was now bent on going, 
without, it must be noted, having made any very 
serious attempt to proceed on his journey, in the 
hope of taking up his diplomatic duties at Con¬ 
stantinople, declaring himself unable to fulfil his 
mission owing to the prevalence of British warships 
then patrolling the Corsican coast 

Montholon, in his Memoirs, has treated us to 
an account of this tardy and circuitous journey 
back to the French capital, and in so doing has 
afforded us a fair example of that peculiar species 
of mendacity to which he appears to have been 
unfortunately addicted. 

He tells us that, taking a short sea-route to the 
mainland and reaching Genoa, they passed through 
the territory of the Grisons, where his stepfather, 
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as a French citizen, was arrested by the Austrians 
(with whom the French were then hard at war) 
and thrown into prison at Kufstein. With rare 
filial devotion, Montholon would have us under¬ 
stand, although but a lad of ten years, that he 
courageously defended his parent, and was seri¬ 
ously wounded in attempting to effect his deliver¬ 
ance. There are one or two remote references 
extant bearing upon de S^monville’s arrest, but in 
none do we find an inkling indicating that the 
young Montholon had on that, or on any other, 
occasion betrayed so intrepid a disposition. 

If we allow such an observation associated with 
his boyhood to pass unchallenged, these statements 
bearing upon the more important events of his 
maturer years will have to be scrutinized more 
severely. 

But Montholon, like many others employing 
their pens to record their own exploits, uncon¬ 
sciously reveals to us the egregious order of his 
mind, and his biographical effusions soon set us 
speculating, with no little amusement, on the vary¬ 
ing proportion of truth and fiction he has been at 
so great a pains to interweave for our unwary 
perusal. 
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It is through this evidence with which Mon- 
tholon himself supplies us that we discover some¬ 
thing of a key to his complex nature. Thus we 
discern a vainglorious, wayward, irresponsible 
Montholon, the victim of many failings even his 
most intimate friends found it difficult to forgive; 
a Montholon, nevertheless, whose better side 
revealed itself during those many long and trying 
years that followed the date at which this brief 
history closes. 

How long the de Sdmonvilles and their son 
Charles-Tristan had spent abroad on their aimless 
travels, it is hard to say: in all likelihood some 
two and a half years. 

However, they were back in Paris by the mid¬ 
summer of x 795, and there again met, with Napo¬ 
leon, who accorded them a ready recognition. This 
happening Napoleon referred to in a letter to his 
brother Joseph, under date of 9th August in this 
same year, in the following terms: ‘Yesterday I 
saw Madame de Sdmonville. Her husband ought 
to have been exchanged for the Petit Capet. She 
is just the same, as ugly as ever, and so are her two 
girls. But the little one has a mind of her own.' 

This note was penned at the time when Napo- 
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leon was aimlessly roaming the streets of Paris, 
devoid of occupation, yearning and striving to 
obtain an appointment that might give him scope 
to exercise his genius as a military leader: a time 
when his own fortune and that of his family had 
sunk to its lowest ebb. 

However, but a few days more and he had blown 
off that ‘whiff of grapeshot’ in defence of the Con¬ 
vention that heralded the opening of his career and 
which was to lead to his mastership of the conti¬ 
nent of Europe. 

If ever Montholon studied for the Navy, and he 
tells us he did, he must soon have relinquished the 
idea of entering that service, for he joined the 
Army at the age of sixteen, in the year 1799. 

Napoleon was away in Egypt at the time, but 
was soon to be back again on French soil, carrying 
in the recesses of his active and fertile mind those 
deeply conceived schemes which were to bear 
fruit in the immediate future. 

At the moment, then, we must regard Montho¬ 
lon as entering upon his military duties on the eve 
of those stirring movements that were soon to over¬ 
throw the Directory, and reveal to this young sol¬ 
dier the astounding spectacle of that young officer, 
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who seven short years before had befriended him, 
and taught him the first rudiments of Mathematics 
in his far-off home in Corsica, directing the des¬ 
tinies of his country, under the style and mandate 
of the First Consul of France. 

Montholon attained commission rank on the 
31st May 1800, and became aide-de-camp to 
General Augereau, who at that time was somewhat 
under a cloud. 

During the spring of that year Augereau was on 
the lower Rhine, at the head of the Gallo-Batavian 
army, in support of the operations of General 
Moreau. But although he had proved himself so 
capable a general in Italy, he did not distinguish 
himself in this campaign: had not shown any 
marked humour for fighting; for if the truth must 
be told, Augereau was in the sulks 1 

It may be remembered that towards the close of 
Napoleon’s first Italian campaign he had em¬ 
ployed Augereau to convey certain banners cap¬ 
tured from the Austrians to France, for presenta¬ 
tion to the Directory, and that this rough and un¬ 
diplomatic soldier had taken the opportunity ’of 
ventilating his own great achievements in that suc¬ 
cessful campaign, had ingratiated himself with the 
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political leaders of the moment, and interested 
himself in certain political movements, which cre¬ 
ated a sense of rivalry and antagonism between 
Napoleon and himself, never quite fully allayed. 

So, if at that time the young Montholon had 
been attached to Augereau’s command, it would 
seem that he had not then entered his career under 
very promising auspices. 

Rivalry ruled out, and the deference Augereau 
had been obliged to pay his chief as First Consul of 
France served to amend matters so far as to induce 
Napoleon to confer upon him the command of the 
army in Holland, a commission that appeared to 
convey a special mark of his goodwill and high 
favour, but in reality was one of those opportune 
and delicate compliments characteristic of that 
great man’s method of procedure when desirous of 
removing an uncongenial spirit from out of his 
own way. 

The appointment was made during the January 
of 1800, and I suppose we may assume that our 
young friend Montholon thither accompanied 
him. 

It is not easy to follow Montholon’s movements 
during the early days of his military career, for 
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immediately we turn from the dubious informa¬ 
tion his own pen accords us and seek confirmation 
at a less irresponsible source, we find his state¬ 
ments sadly misleading and wholly devoid of any 
sort of confirmation. 

He claims at one time to have served with a 
company of Engineers under General Champion- 
net, and to have speedily passed from this officer’s 
command to that of General Kleine, then directing 
the cavalry on the Rhine. Montholon next tells 
us that he was present at Hohenlinden, and it 
would appear that among the valiant men who 
were then reaping their laurels on the battlefields 
of Europe, that he also had been gleaning a fair 
number of them with which to decorate his own 
brow. He would have us believe that he had so 
far distinguished himself in that famous battle as 
to have received for his services a sword of honour. 

He was then but seventeen years of age. On 
turning to official records, we seek in vain for any 
mention of these remarkable exploits, and find our¬ 
selves turning from what looks to be very like 
falsehood to discover a truth that does him an 
unkindly turn. 

The intimation reveals to us that at this period 
27 
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of his career his reputation suffered a serious 
reverse, and that he had on some untoward account 
been discharged from the Army. From now and 
for some time to come we shall catch only an occa¬ 
sional glimpse of our Montholon; we shall sight 
him only at those transient intervals when he un¬ 
expectedly emerges from his obscurity. 

In the meanwhile we shall not err far in our 
judgment if we picture him struggling against 
troubles of his own making, importuning his 
friends for financial assistance and pleading in high 
quarters for his reinstatement in the service. De 
S&nonville, never slow at asking a favour either 
for himself or his dependants, under one pretext or 
another, sought to further Montholon’s advance¬ 
ment under Bertier’s influence, an intimate friend 
of long standing, and begged of him to exercise his 
good offices with Secretary Maret on Montholon’s 
behalf. 

This application, which undoubtedly reached its 
proper quarter, attempted to acquire for Montho¬ 
lon the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the fourth 
regiment of Dragoons, bearing a date in the 
November of 1804; but it received only a well- 
merited endorsement in Napoleon’s own hand- 
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writing, calling attention to the circumstance that 
‘This officer has not fulfilled sufficient length of 
service.’ However, this kindly exertion put for¬ 
ward on Montholon’s behalf had not been exer¬ 
cised in vain, for, in spite of this rebuff, we soon 
discover him reinstated in the Army and serving 
under General Macdonald, then co-operating with 
Moreau on the Rhine; placed in all likelihood, 
with a genuine concern for his welfare, under the 
watchful eye of this good man, his own brother-in- 
law, for Macdonald had married his sister F 61 icit 6 , 
widowed through the death of her first husband, 
General Joubert, killed at the battle of Novi on 
the 15 th of August 1799. 

From now onward we shall discern our friend 
Montholon with a clearer vision; we shall witness 
him as passing through trying times without rais¬ 
ing our edification, or very deeply engaging our 
sympathy. We shall perceive him, in spite of his 
maturer years, still striking the old Thrasonic atti¬ 
tude and in the fullness of his florid fiction im¬ 
posing upon our minds impressions destined to be 
ruthlessly dispelled by the stern and indisputable 
voice of the official record, whenever that authority 
deigns to bestow its attention upon him. 
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On the 13th of May x 809, he received promo¬ 
tion as Adjutant-Commander, with the rank of 
Colonel, and by the December of this same year 
his name is to be found added to the list of Court- 
Chamberlains; an appointment, it may be sur¬ 
mised, he adroitly obtained as a provision against 
his final resignation from active service. That 
opportunity he soon sought, and sure enough there 
shortly followed a memorial setting forth his claim 
for retirement from the Army owing to his unfor¬ 
tunate indisposition and the general stress of ill- 
health. In fact, it would appear that the memorial 
he put forth openly pleaded that the bad condi¬ 
tion of his health, resulting from his exertions in 
the field, did not allow him to continue on active 
service: ‘he therefore humbly begged the honour 
of being attached to the household of Her Maj¬ 
esty, the Empress, who favoured him by her pat¬ 
ronage.’ Although in the near future we must 
regard him as still employed in some sort of ill- 
defined military capacity or another, nevertheless 
in his twenty-seventh year, that is to say, in the year 
1809, to all intents and purposes, his career as a 
soldier came to an untimely end. 

From this period until 18 xx he drifted into an 
30 
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obscurity into which we have been unable to follow 
him, but a little later he emerged from this oblivion 
and stepped forth into the radiant glow of a bril¬ 
liant foreign Court. 

His appointment as a Court-Chamberlain in the 
household of Marie Louise appears to have led to 
his being entrusted with a mission to her uncle, the 
Grand Duke of Wurzbourg, with the status of 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordin¬ 
ary, with a blessed and saving remuneration 
amounting to 40,000 francs a year. 

On 2nd July of the ensuing year our hero mar¬ 
ries, and if the circumstances attending his union 
with Madame Roger, nee Albine-H$<bne de Vas¬ 
sal, are not altogether edifying, they at least afford 
an amusing exemplification of those devious ways 
to which Montholon had recourse when circum¬ 
venting an obstacle that balked him from attaining 
an object on which he had once set his heart. 

Albine-Hdl&ne de Vassal was born in Paris in 
1780, and was therefore Montholon's senior by 
almost three years. She had but recently been 
married to Daniel Roger, the member of a family 
famous in those days as pioneers in the world of 
finance. 
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Roger, it is said, had already entered upon pro¬ 
ceedings for a divorce before Montholon had made 
Madame Roger’s acquaintance, but rumour had it 
that it was he who had been responsible for the 
proceedings being instituted. 

The decree granted, Montholon forthwith ap¬ 
plied to Napoleon for his sanction to their mar¬ 
riage, a request to which his sovereign as promptly 
refused to accede. 

To overcome this little difficulty, Montholon 
adopted the woefully dangerous expedient of mak¬ 
ing a second application, putting forward the lady 
of his choice as ‘the niece of President Seguer,’a 
definition of the self-same being under a new desig¬ 
nation. On the assumption that the sanction would 
be forthcoming, or with his usual disregard of con¬ 
sequences, Montholon married Madame Roger at 
Draveil, having with some considerable difficulty, 
and no little artifice, induced the Mayor of that 
place to perform the ceremony much against his 
inclination. 

Speedy and ruthless was the retribution that 
now followed. Napoleon was then away on his 
Russian campaign, but possessed of that extra¬ 
ordinary aptitude for ruling his Empire with a 
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marvellous concentration upon the minutest of 
details, from whatever head-quarters he may have 
been stationed, Montholon’s little escapade did 
not escape his notice. 

On the 8th of October 1812, a letter reached 
him, dismissing him from his post at Wurzbourg, 
and notifying him that his name had been with¬ 
drawn from the list of chamberlains. He also 
received a further communication from the Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Affairs, embodying the following 
expression of Napoleon’s disapproval of his con¬ 
duct: ‘His Majesty considers the union you have 
contracted as incompatible with the creditable 
offices with which he has deigned to entrust you.’ 

A month later, proceedings were instituted 
against the Mayor of Draveil for officiating at a 
marriage ceremony without the necessary author¬ 
ity. And so the favours which had recently des¬ 
cended so freely upon Montholon were to render 
him but a fleeting service, and he was soon again 
to fall upon evil times, a misfortune for which he 
himself had been alone to blame; indeed, it would 
seem that if Montholon had been consistent in 
any one thing, it had been in uniformly proving 
himself to be his own inveterate enemy 1 
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Delineating merely in simple outline the course 
of Montholon’s career, we have not been disposed 
to crowd our canvas with many details, although 
ere he had reached middle age he had provided us 
with a full measure of materials, mostly, it must be 
said with regret, of a sinister order. Extravagance, 
love of show, the habit of borrowing, a faculty with 
which he appears to have been pre-eminently en¬ 
dowed, were perhaps among his most obvious 
failings. 

By the time he had reached thirty years, the 
competence he derived from his father spent, the 
money he received through his wife dissipated, we 
see him accepting the temptations that beset him 
pretty well as they came, with little heed for the 
serious consequences his conduct incurred. It had 
not been strange then, that at this early juncture 
in his career we have to regard him as hope¬ 
lessly in debt, estranged from his relations, shunned 
by his friends, and now officially discredited. 

He left Paris for Changy pr&s Nogent-sur-Ver- 
nisson, with a son born to him but a very few 
months after his marriage, whom he christened 
Charles Francois Napoleon Tristan, to enliven his 
seclusion until the April of 18x3. 
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A better prospect came to him on the heel of his 
master’s misfortunes. The dearth of officers fol¬ 
lowing the disastrous campaign against Russia 
occasioned his recall to active service. 

The summons, however, that came for him to 
report himself at Metz only brought forth an 
excuse and an evasion of the command: 

‘I am extremely sorry to be bound to state that 
owing to my wounds, and more particularly to a 
fracture in my left side, it is impossible for me to 
ride on horseback without having haemorrhage.’ 

As official reports failed to support his state¬ 
ment, he soon received a further communication 
notifying him that he had been reinstated in the 
same command he held at the time he retired from 
the service. 

In September he was requested to proceed to 
Toulon and join the staff of the Prince of Essling 
(Massena). This order he also evaded, although 
it did not involve service in the field. 

Again, on the 14th of December, he was in¬ 
formed that he had been placed at the disposal of 
General Decafin, then commanding in the Low 
countries, his head-quarters being at Gorkum. But 
to this request he replied that he would gladly pro- 
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ceed there when his illness permitted, but at the 
moment he was suffering from fever. 

However, the Minister of War met this rejoin¬ 
der by issuing a peremptory command directing 
General Hulin to find Montholon, wherever he 
might be, and to serve on him an order to rejoin 
the First Army Corps without delay. 

Much more might be written concerning Mon- 
tholon’s evasion to the call of his country, con¬ 
stituting an amusing, if not a very creditable, 
incident in his career. 

Ultimately, however, the business ended in his 
being dispatched to the Loire, and nominally 
placed under the command of his old chief Auger- 
eau, to whom, however, he did not accord either a 
very ready or any very able support. 

Later, he was given the control of some 4,000 
or 5,000 men, hurriedly collected from the iron- 
mills and other industries on the Loire, ill- 
equipped and devoid of military training, all be¬ 
traying a very poor appreciation of their change of 
employment. 

The care of these men he handed over to his 
subordinates, while he reposed at his ease within 
the village of St. Bonnet-le-Chiteau, although the 
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neighbourhood was then overrun by Austrian 
troops, and Montbrison itself, with the adjacent 
towns, almost entirely at their mercy. 

On the advance of the Allies during the early 
days of 1814, and when Napoleon and his forces 
were being driven back on Paris, Montholon is to 
be found in the Department of the Puy-de-Dome, 
taking up new quarters at Clermont-Ferrand. At 
the time, being woefully short of money, he puts 
in a pressing claim, under date of 9 th April, and 
obtains from the paymaster at Noirdtable a sum of 
2,000 francs for the pay due to him for the pre¬ 
vious month of December. This sum, however, 
failed to satisfy his craving for money or his press¬ 
ing financial obligations at the moment, for on the 
14th April, three days, let it be noted, after Napo¬ 
leon abdicated at Fontainebleau, he had fallen so 
low as to extract from the funds of the paymaster 
for his division a sum of just upon 6,000 francs, 
sent for the payment of his men, but into whose 
pockets not a sou of it ever found its way. 

The approach of the enemy; authority para¬ 
lysed ; the abdication of Napoleon, and the return 
of the Bourbons, silenced all inquiry for the time 
being. 
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When the news of the Emperor’s downfall 
reached him, he is credited with having hurried to 
Fontainebleau, and there to have laid before his 
master a scheme by which he might overcome his 
enemies and maintain himself on the throne of 
France. But we need not take this interesting 
statement into very serious account, for he seems 
to have too readily and too earnestly been exercis¬ 
ing his mind in making advances to those who were 
now more likely to render him favours in the near 
future. 

Resigning his duties into the hands of Colonel 
Genty, he forwarded him the following instruc¬ 
tions under date of the 20th April, which he evi¬ 
dently had written from the H6tel de Bretagne, 
rue de Richelieu, Paris: 

‘Have Louis XVIII proclaimed King of France 
and Navarre. On the 18 th at Fontainebleau the 
Emperor declared to me that he had abdicated and 
exhorted the French to serve the King faithfully.’ 

On the same date he writes to Count Dupont, 
Commissioner at the War Office for King Louis 
XVIII: 

‘I have the honour to expose to your excellence 
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that having been brought into disgrace with the 
Government eighteen months ago at the instiga¬ 
tion of General Savary, my military promotion has 
been brought to a standstill, and that I have been 
Adjutant-commander now for nearly six years. 
Allow me, My Lord, to beg from your kindness a 
promotion to the rank of Brigadier General. 

‘I will serve the King as faithfully as my ances¬ 
tors served Henry II and Francis I.’ 

But in spite of this adroitly worded application, 
he does not seem to have awakened sufficient 
interest in this quarter to have obtained the pro¬ 
motion he had at heart. Nothing daunted, he next 
importunes the King, Louis XVIII, himself in the 
following terms: 

* Sire, I have been the object of your Majesty’s 
kindness even before I could appreciate it. I was 
not six years old yet, when your Majesty by a 
special favour deigned to confer upon me, at the 
request of Mme. la Princesse de Lamballe, to 
whom I had the honour to belong, the post of first- 
master-of-hounds previously held by my father, 
which title I let die away; Sire, When I came to the 
age of sixteen, and lost my fortune and my Prince, 
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at least I tried to show myself worthy of the hon¬ 
our I had received from you. Your Majesty had 
just ordered the disbanding of the Royal Armies. 

‘I have served my country: 13 campaigns, 10 
great battles, in which I took part, 3 wounds, 
several horses killed under me, all my promotion 
obtained at the army such are the claims to your 
kindness I have the honour to lay at the feet of 
your Majesty. I dare to entreat you to ask from 
your War Minister for a full report of my services 
and permit me to give up all my blood for you in 
the rank of Major General which my younger 
comrades hold to-day.’ 

He signs: Colonel Marquis Montholon , son-in-law of 
M. de Semonville, Grand Referendary at 
the Chamber of Peers. 

This time his prayer is answered, and he obtains 
promotion as a Major-General, his commission 
signed by the King and countersigned by his War 
Minister, bearing date 24th August 1814. So it 
is not from Napoleon he receives his brevet as a 
General in the French Army, but from the hands 
of King Louis XVIII, while the Emperor is away 
ruling his little kingdom of Elba. 
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Had Montholon been satisfied with his good 
fortune, things might have lain dormant concern¬ 
ing that little affair of the 6,000 francs he had bor¬ 
rowed from the paymaster’s war-chest at Clermont- 
Ferrand. But in pleading favours and importuning 
for preferments of every sort, the insatiable Mon- 
tholon tempted Providence too far. 

Though he had been inactive for several months, 
he here endeavoured to set up some sort of claim 
for receiving payment as if he had been on active 
service, and this application awakened awkward 
memories in certain high quarters concerning the 
disappearance of monies with which the name of 
Montholon had been intimately associated. This 
resumption of the unhappy affair ended in this 
authority urging the necessity of holding a court- 
martial. How the proceedings came to be quashed 
has never been clearly accounted for. It has been 
said, and perhaps too readily assumed, that they 
were overruled at the instigation of the Count 
d’Artois, in whose family the Montholons had 
long found service. Anyhow, the whole affair 
ended in Montholon becoming seriously disrated, 
and treated as beyond the pale of any further 
consideration. 
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Profoundly mortified, he again left Paris, as 
usual in debt and difficulties, and for the second 
time sought seclusion in private life, an event 
which Madame de Montholon once again signal¬ 
ized by bestowing upon him the responsibility of a 
second son! 

Although the circumstances attending his second 
withdrawal into private life offered him a very 
meagre prospect of amendment, yet his estrange¬ 
ment from public affairs was again to prove of 
short duration. 

A wholly unexpected turn of the Wheel-of- 
Fortune cast a gleam of hope that soon reached 
him in his retreat, reviving his spirits and bestir¬ 
ring him once more into action. 

The news reached him that Napoleon had left 
Elba and was at that very moment fast making his 
way back to Paris. 
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H enri gratien bertrand comes second on the 
scene, He did not meet with Napoleon until 
some six years after the lad Charles-Tristan de 
Montholon had been with him in Corsica. And how 
much indeed had happened during this short period. 

France proclaimed a republic. The Reign of 
Terror run its course, the last of the revolutionary 
wars fought, and Napoleon Bonaparte, with whose 
movements we are now, for the moment, con¬ 
cerned, had not as yet set foot upon that high road 
which was to lead to his advancement. Nor had 
his career as an officer in the French Army hitherto 
been too consistent, for about this time he had been 
struck off the rolls of that service over which he 
was soon to acquire a paramount control. 

Too often had he been absent at his home in 
Corsica, taking part in those filibustering exploits 
which brought down upon his house a vendetta, 
which ultimately drove him and his family from 
the island. 

It had been fortunate that during these days 
the military needs of France had grown great and 
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urgent, and that through her necessity he came to 
be reinstated in her service with the rank of Cap¬ 
tain Commandant. 

As fugitives, the Bonaparts landed at Toulon 
during the June of 1793; that town destined to be 
so closely connected with Napoleon’s career, and 
where, in the course of a very short time, he was to 
reveal his ability as a commander and render that 
helpful service to the Republic which gained for 
him early promotion as a general of brigade. 

Minor happenings disregarded, comes then the 
13th Vendemiare (5th of October 1795), when his 
conduct at Toulon stood well for him in the esti¬ 
mation of Barras and Carnot, who accounted him 
eligible for the safeguarding of the Convention 
against the Capital in revolt; a contingent which 
inspired him to take that speedy and drastic defence 
Paris never quite forgot and never quite forgave. 

Come the winter of 1795-6, Napoleon’s prefer¬ 
ment as Chief of the Army of the Interior left him 
still craving for a command that night yield him 
greater scope for the display of his military genius. 

He had by this time made the acquaintance 
of Josephine Beauharnais, which had forthwith 
ripened into an intimacy that led to his banns of 
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marriage with her being proclaimed on the 9th of 
February 1796. A union Barras’ influence and, we 
fear, Barras’ convenience had done much to bring 
about, for in truth the bestowal of Josephine’s 
hand and the command of the Army of Italy had 
been concurrent events mutually attending upon 
Barras’ satisfaction and sound judgment. 

Within a couple of years of this fateful union 
had not Napoleon returned to Paris, hailed with a 
frenzy of applause as the conqueror of Italy, his 
ambition but whetted, and by no means appeased 
by his great victories, and Paris craving for further 
glory? Again, in a few months had not Paris wit¬ 
nessed his departure, this time to gather laurels in 
a still more remote and ancient sphere, the fleet 
awaiting at Toulon to carry him and his forces to 
wage war in the land of the Pharaohs? It was at 
the outset of this campaign he met with Henri 
Gratien Bertrand, who was never to be separated 
from him for long until the closing hour of his 
eventful life. 

It was on the 19th of May 1798 this expedition 
set sail, and Bertrand accompanied it as a Captain 
of Engineers. He was then twenty-five years old 
and, having since the age of sixteen been stoically 
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qualifying himself for a military career, had not 
been altogether ignorant of the sterner realities of a 
soldier’s life. 

As a Royalist volunteer he had served in defence 
of Louis XVI and his family against the Paris mob 
on the memorable ioth of August 1792. But 
during the last days of the old regime and the 
perilous times of the ‘Terror’ he had been absent 
from Paris: had spent the greater part of his time 
travelling the south-eastern provinces of Europe, 
visiting Constantinople and Athens on the way. 

Until some two years later, when he joined the 
expedition to Egypt, his career would seem to have 
been unexceptional and unrecorded, and we know 
little concerning him until Napoleon’s keen eye 
singled him out as a man worthy of his confidence 
soon after he had landed with his company at 
Marabout; his able conduct at the Battle of 
Aboukir, on the 25th of July 1799, readily gaining 
from his master an acknowledgment of his services 
and advancement in his rank.. 

Within eleven months of his setting foot in 
Egypt, he had attained the position of Brigadier- 
General, and on his return from Egypt was made 
Director of Fortifications. 
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However, we are more concerned with, those 
more intimate bonds that bound Bertrand to his 
master’s side. We find that he was elected aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor on the 7th March 
1805. 

Under this consideration, it is important to 
record the circumstances attending Bertrand’s 
marriage to Fanny Dillon, for she was a distant 
relative of the Empress Josephine, between whom 
there had long existed a close and cordial friend¬ 
ship, strengthened by the creole blood that coursed 
through both their veins. 

Fanny Dillon was the daughter of General 
Arthur Dillon, of Irish extraction. Several mem¬ 
bers of this family had diligently served the last 
three Louis of France, and this Arthur Dillon had 
fallen a victim to the guillotine during the Revolu¬ 
tion. It was a union, then, that strengthened the tie 
between him and his master, and helped to make 
him not only an aide-de-camp, but a close and per¬ 
sonal friend to boot. 

Bertrand had been long seeking Fanny Dillon’s 
hand without success, and, as the story goes, 
when his chances of winning her seemed sadly 
remote, Napoleon interested himself in the affair, 
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peremptorily settled the business out of hand, and 
stood sponsor to their union. 

As a match of his own making, he determined 
that it should be a success. To Bertrand he gave 
just upon 300,000 francs, together with the Jon- 
chere Pavilion, its contents and surrounding lands. 
To the bride he gave money and jewels to the value 
of 30,000 francs. A few months later he sent Ber¬ 
trand to govern his newly reconstructed kingdom 
of Illyria, a position that gave his wife the oppor¬ 
tunity of setting up an establishment on truly regal 
lines, of which she was by no means loath to 
take the fullest advantage. 

But the office with which his name will be most 
closely identified came to him on the sad death 
of Duroc. Duroc had held the post of Grand 
Marshal of the Palace since the day Napoleon 
had ascended the Imperial Throne, and had 
retained it down to the time he was struck from 
his saddle at the close of the Battle of Bautzen, as 
he rode by Napoleon’s side through the village of 
Mackersdorf. 

The post had fallen vacant, then, during the May 
of 1813, but Bertrand was away with the Emperor 
on that disastrous mid-European campaign of this 
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year, and had not an opportunity of entering upon 
his duties at the Tuileries until the following 
November. Then for five months only did he 
enact the part of that great State functionary, and 
then only amid those uneasy splendours and omin¬ 
ous forebodings that cast their shadows over the 
imperial pomp and solemnity of those uncertain 
days. 

The following April came the abdication at Fon¬ 
tainebleau, after which Bertrand soon set out with 
his Chief to help him take possession of his diminu¬ 
tive kingdom of Elba. 

But his rfile of Grand Marshal of the Palace did 
not terminate with his master’s abdication, for 
Bertrand henceforth, it would seem, carried the 
seals of this office in his pocket whither he had 
perchance to go. He now played his part with dig¬ 
nity to the provincial audiences at Porto Ferrajo, 
as indeed he came, to play it with credit, under many 
other difficult and distressing circumstances, with 
determination and dignity to the end. 

And so, amid the dispiriting surroundings of 
this little Court at Porto Ferrajo, we behold Ber¬ 
trand again manfully enacting his part before a 
woefully shabby and inglorious company, and 
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doing his best to maintain the status of a strangely 
new and paltry sovereignty. 

Singular it is, and often enough a touching pic¬ 
ture that betrays Bertrand contending with the 
varied duties his master then imposed upon him. 
He had now to be all things at all times to meet 
his master’s requirements, playing sometimes the 
grander role as generalissimo of the palace, at 
others the mere handy-man concerning himself 
with the most trivial of domestic affairs. 

Druro as Governor and Bertrand as Grand Mar¬ 
shal found themselves inundated with missives 
from the Emperor, couched in the same imperious 
style as if they had been dictated at the Tuileries 
or St. Cloud. Intermittently they dealt with mat¬ 
ters of State and minor things in a curious medley, 
their chief maintaining that masterful control of 
all details, just as of old. On one occasion, for 
instance, the Emperor warned Bertrand that he 
intended to settle his household accounts every 
week, and that every bunch of grapes, or even every 
leaf of salad, should be accounted for. 

But one of these admonitions suffices to give us 
an insight into the diverse duties he had been 
called upon to perform. It is addressed from ‘La 
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Modone,’ a small hill station standing high in the 
island where the Emperor and his entourage had 
retired to escape the sultry heat of his little capital 
on the sea-coast. 

‘La Madonne, 

2 yd August 1814 

‘To: 

‘GENERAL COUNT BERTRAND 

Grand Marshal of the Palace. 

‘I arrived here at nine o’clock; it is now five, and 
I am going out shooting. One does not feel the 
heat here. Two shutters are wanting for my bed¬ 
room ; try and send them to-morrow. Also send me 
two lanterns to put at the door of my tent. There 
are three iron beds here. I have ordered one to be 
brought from Marciana for Madame. 1 There are 
fifteen mattresses, with blankets and sheets, which 
is all that is required. Madame can come to Mar¬ 
ciana, if she likes, and lodge in the house of the 
mayor. She might start on Thursday at 5 a.m. 
Send on a valet de chambre, a footman and a lady’s 
maid, a cook and Cipriana, to get her house and 
breakfast ready. In the Mayor’s house Madame 
will have a room for herself, and one for her ladies, 

1 Madame Mire, his mother. 
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one for her maids and one for her men servants. 
If the Sieur Colonna accompanies Madame he will 
be lodged in the town. In this house there is suffi¬ 
cient furniture. I have had a chest of drawers 
placed in her apartments. There is enough linen 
for both of us. Major Roul will be attached to me 
as orderly officer. His pay will be loo francs a 
month. He will accompany Madame, as well as 
the chamberlain, Ventini. I think there are things 
enough for Madame’s kitchen and mine. There 
are also candles and lights enough. The kitchen 
can be established in the house. Send three cur¬ 
tains for Madame’s room. The rods are here. 
Send us also fire-irons, tongs, shovels, etc. I think 
these people are right who say that it will be neces¬ 
sary to have fires of an evening. 

napoleon/ 

‘P.S. The valet de chambre has some stuff for 
making curtains which he is going to take to 
Madame’s house.’ 

Trivial, indeed, had been the matters to which 
these communications most often referred, but by 
no means trivial had been the zest and vigour they 
revealed on the part of the man who had dictated 
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them. In truth, they gave but little indication of 
his disposition to passively submit to the restric¬ 
tions his enemies had imposed upon him. 

The nine months’ sojourn on the island had 
proved enough for Napoleon, and in fact he had 
for some time been secretly planning to relinquish 
his small kingdom of Elba, and to regain his lost 
imperial throne of France. Into this hazardous 
venture Bertrand heartily entered, and he then 
actively took up his old official position once and 
for all as the champion of his master’s cause, never 
to quit his side again until his restless spirit had 
departed and his body lay at rest in the island of 
St. Helena. 

Under the cover of the falling light of the even¬ 
ing of Sunday, 2 6th February, they set sail from 
Porto Ferrajo, and after an anxious journey of 
some sixty-six hours they landed safely at Frdjus 
in the Golfe de Jouan on the xst March 1815. 

Ere he had initiated the first of the famous Hun¬ 
dred Days, and before again setting foot on French 
soil on that 13 th of March 1815, he exclaimed to 
his fellow-travellers: *1 shall reach Paris without 
firing a shot.’ 

An account of the twenty-two days’ journey 
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between Fr^jus and the capital — so hazardous and 
so full of stirring events - hardly comes within the 
scope of our survey; howbeit, we all know how 
accurately that prophecy came to be fulfilled. 

Gratien Bertrand accompanied Napoleon 
throughout that perilous venture back to the gates 
of the Tuileries, whereat they arrived on the even- 
of the 20th of March. 

And so came Montholon, Gourgaud and Las 
Cases, drawn thither by these strange and fortuit¬ 
ous happenings that imposed so irresistible an 
influence over their movements; happenings that 
inveigled them into that participation in their old 
chief’s desperate throw to regain his lost Empire, 
which in the end but destined them, and their 
Sovereign, to suffer that dread contrast to the past 
full and active order of their lives, and to go into 
banishment on that lonely island which stood aloof 
by a thousand miles from the ebb and flow of the 
enlivening affairs of their fellow-men. 
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GOURGAUD 

T he third player to enter upon the scene is 
Gaspard Gourgaud. He had seen consider¬ 
able service before he met Napoleon, for this did 
not take place until so late as the year 1811; he 
had already fought at Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena and 
Friedland, distinguishing himself in all these im¬ 
portant engagements. At Pultusk he had won the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour; later he served in 
Spain and was present at the second siege of Sara¬ 
gossa. Afterwards he transferred to the Army of 
the North, where he took part in the battles of 
Abensberg, Eckmtihl, Ratisbon and Wagram; so 
much he had experienced before he reached his 
twenty-fifth year. 

It was not, then, until the April of 1811 that 
Gourgaud came under Napoleon’s direct observa¬ 
tion, that is to say, on his being appointed as one of 
his orderly officers; but he did not come into inti¬ 
mate touch with his great chief until the Russian 
campaign of 1812, and then under those stirring 
circumstances which he has recorded for the bene¬ 
fit of posterity in the journal he kept, recounting 
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his experiences from the evening of his retirement 
with Napoleon from the field of Waterloo until the 
day of their arrival together at St. Helena. 

Gourgaud, like Montholon, came of a stock, the 
members of which had, until recent years, served 
as retainers in one of the royal households. His 
father had been a musician in the King’s private 
orchestra at Versailles — a fiddler if you will — 
while his mother had been chosen among the assist¬ 
ants of the household of the Count d’Artois as 
foster-mother to the young Duke de Berry. 

Between her son Gaspard and this foster-child 
an attachment had been created, which does not 
appear to have affected Gourgaud’s fealty towards 
Napoleon, nor to have interfered very much with 
the kindly disposition of the Bourbons towards 
him when he again sought their patronage on 
their being recalled to France. 

As an intelligent student at the Ecole Polytech¬ 
nique, and afterwards at the Ecole d’Artillerie at 
Chalons, he received his commission at the age of 
nineteen, joining an artillery regiment as a sub¬ 
lieutenant. This regiment was at the time stationed 
at Boulogne, then threatening a hostile descent on 
the southern shores of England. On the breaking 
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up of this camp, and the Grand Army marching into 
Bavaria, Gourgaud was appointed aide-de-damp to 
General Foucher de Cariel, and from that time 
entered upon his long and unbroken period of 
active service. 

By the August of 1808 he had won his captaincy, 
this promotion coinciding with orders to proceed 
to Spain, where, as already intimated, he took part 
in the second siege of Saragossa. 

Gourgaud had long set his heart on being ap¬ 
pointed to the staff of the Grand Army, and in 
spite of many difficulties, and unexpected disap¬ 
pointments, he appears to have attained this object 
during the early part of July 1811. 

His desire for promotion had been in no small 
measure quickened by a longing to be eligible for 
the hand of Count Roderer’s daughter. She was a 
lady described by some as being neither very 
young nor very beautiful, but at least endowed 
with an enviable share of this world’s goods, with 
a prospect of her possessions being considerably 
supplemented in the near future. 

Gourgaud had been a persistent suitor for her 
hand, and had on his recent promotion, resplendent 
in blue and silver, made renewed protestations of 
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affection, beseeching Roderer to regard him as her 
accepted suitor. But Gourgaud’s stout heart could 
achieve no more than a grudging recognition that 
he might be considered as a friend of the family, 
but certainly not as one entitled to regard himself 
as his future son-in-law. 

But about this time fortune favoured Gourgaud 
from another quarter. On the 12 th of January 
1812 he was granted an endowment of 2,000 
francs in recognition of the services he had ren¬ 
dered his country in the field. This was a good 
omen of better things to come. 

Great preparations were now being made for a 
new campaign against Russia. This opened at 
Smolensk, where he was slightly wounded, al¬ 
though he admits his health did not suffer. He 
claimed to be the first to enter Moscow and the 
foremost of all to set foot within the Kremlin. 

Here, he tells us, he discovered a mine prepared 
to destroy the Emperor. For though Napoleon 
had slept at a private house on the first night he 
entered the city, on the following day he took up 
his quarters within the Palace of the Tsars, resid¬ 
ing therein for the following thirty-five days. As a 
reward for this timely discovery of the mine, he 
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was created a baron of the Empire and regarded 
from that time onward by the Emperor as one 
worthy of his intimate confidence. 

Throughout the terrible retreat from Moscow 
Gourgaud proved himself a brave and competent 
leader, facing the severest hardships with readiness 
and discretion. 

A curious incident of special interest to himself 
occurred, one which was likely to further his suit 
with Roderer’s daughter. By the merest chance he 
discovered Roderer’s eldest son wounded; struck 
by a ball which had severely injured his face. He 
took him to Ivan, the Emperor’s surgeon, and 
when his wound had been dressed, assiduously 
cared for him until they reached the town of Vilna, 
at which place he left him in charge of those cap¬ 
able of administering to his comfort. Arriving in 
Paris, he hurried to inform the Senator Roderer of 
his son’s safety; but although he extended to him 
all the courtesy such a mission demanded, the 
obdurate old fellow still betrayed little disposition 
to accept him on the terms of a closer relation¬ 
ship. 

It is pleasing to know that in after years Gour- 
gaud’s perseverance was rewarded, but at the 
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moment of his return to Paris we observe him only 
as a crestfallen lover. However this may be, we 
have good reason for stating that Gourgaud soon 
regained his peace of mind, and took refuge in the 
ardent loving of many ladies, and although, in the 
meantime, his heart suffered many wounds, he ulti¬ 
mately won Mdlle Roderer for a wife. 

On the 27th of March 1813 promotion came 
his way. This time as commander of an artillery 
squadron, but it would appear that he did not 
accept this advancement without pleading for the 
privilege of retaining his position as a Staff Officer. 
As a precedent for his request, he mentions the 
promotion of a certain Deponthon, who had been 
raised from the position he held as an assistant 
director to the Topographical Bureau. If there had 
still remained any doubt in the matter, the follow¬ 
ing Imperial order disposed of it forthwith. 

On the 20th March 18x2 the Emperor issued 
the following decree: 

‘There shall be near to us a First Orderly Officer 
of the Grade of Squadron Commander. He will 
be in charge of the service rules of Orderly Offi¬ 
cers, to sign the instructions given to them, to cor- 
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respond with them as to the missions they have to 
undertake.’ 

On the day he was gazetted a Squadron Com¬ 
mander he was also promoted from being Second 
to First Orderly Officer. 

And now we behold our friend Gourgaud’s star 
in the ascendant, and we shall find him prospering 
for at least one year more, although storm-clouds 
were already fast gathering around the Imperial 
throne. 

Meanwhile, Gourgaud’s concern for his mas¬ 
ter’s interests improved their relationship, a cir¬ 
cumstance which extended him many an oppor¬ 
tunity of securing his own advancement. 

His duties as first Orderly Officer gave him access 
to the Emperor’s presence; entitled him to sit at 
the same table as the Secretaries of his Cabinet; 
provided him with apartments in the Imperial 
Palace, and imposed upon him the duty of accom¬ 
panying the Emperor on his travels. 

His fixed income, so we are told, was 12,000 
francs, paid out of the privy purse, together with 
certain gratuities that almost doubled that sum. 
Certain endowments that followed in speedy suc- 
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cession, according to what he himself has told us, 
must have considerably augmented this income. 
But these statements have been contested, and 
there is, at times, reason for thinking that our 
friend Gourgaud, frank and blunt as he usually 
appears to have been, was not altogether free from 
that peculiar failing which we have so often had 
occasion to attribute to Montholon and Las Cases. 

Since the fateful day, 2,0th October 18x2, when 
Napoleon had been forced to turn his back on 
Moscow and tread that hazardous path on his way 
back to Paris, although he then was but forty-three 
years of age, there were many significant happenings 
that might well have induced him to feel that the 
course he was now bidden to take led to a decline. 

During the year 1813, the Imperial horoscope 
had undergone a significant change, and Bertrand 
and Gourgaud had henceforth to witness their 
master as entering upon a campaign, no longer 
with the object of obtaining dazzling victories and 
adding vast territories to his dominions, but with 
the mortifying purpose of striving to stave off the 
invasion of his country and the disintegration of 
his Empire. 

Napoleon left St. Cloud on 15th April, and his 
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First Orderly Officer, we may assume, made haste 
to rejoin him. The mid-European campaign of 
1813 opened on 2nd May with the battle of Lut- 
zen, soon followed by the great fight of Bautzen, 
the battle in which Duroc fell and made way for 
Bertrand’s appointment as Grand Marshal of the 
Palace. 

An armistice of short duration that intervened 
was soon broken by the Battle of Dresden, and 
Gourgaud, who appears to have acted with credit 
in these fights, as well as in the foregoing engage¬ 
ments, informs us that he received the ‘Golden 
Eagle.’ 

The final struggle of this memorable campaign 
closed with the battle of Leipzic, the ‘Battle of the 
Nations,’ which, raging for three whole days, 
ended in breaking the spell that for so long had 
vigilantly directed Napoleon’s destiny. ‘Had I but 
30,000 rounds of ammunition, I should this day be 
master of the world.’ But Napoleon’s resources 
were then far spent, and things had more than 
once gone hard against him. 

We do not hear very much of Gourgaud during 
this final conflict, but of Bertrand we have the 
occasion of taking an outstanding view, who had, it 
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is said, at a critical moment, managed to stay the 
forces of the Allies and save the French army from 
destruction. 

The Emperor’s hasty retreat on Paris and the 
next eleven months spent within the Capital re¬ 
organizing and strengthening his forces, enabled 
him again to take the field during the January 
of 1814. He then left Paris for the last time as an 
absolute sovereign; one free to follow his own 
bent, and to impose his will unchallenged upon 
his subjects. He went forth to meet his enemies, 
within a hundred miles of his capital, virtually 
to fight for the retention of his sovereignty with 
his back to his own threshold. 

Gourgaud again is with him, for he tells us that 
on the eve of the battle of Brienne he saved his 
master’s life for the second time, recounting the 
incident thus: 

‘Providentially I espied a body of Cossacks 
charging down upon the Emperor, lance in hand, 
and with great good fortune shot dead the leader 
before he reached the Emperor, dispersing the 
remainder of the party without Napoleon being 
aware of the danger besetting him.’ 
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A noble deed, which he says he had recorded on 
the blade of his sword, and in doing so surely 
created a memorial worthy of being saved to pos¬ 
terity. But none know where this sword is, and 
what we know concerning it we owe to Gourgaud 
himself. 

In later years he took occasion more than once 
to remind Napoleon of this signal service, but his 
Chief does not appear to have ever been very highly 
impressed with the story, nor to have been over¬ 
pleased with Gourgaud for so persistently remind¬ 
ing him of an obligation implying so great a claim 
upon his gratitude. 

Neither at La Rothiere on ist February, nor at 
the defeat that Napoleon imposed upon Blilcher 
on the 10th February at Champaubert, are we in 
any way reminded of Gourgaud’s presence. How¬ 
ever, at Montmirail, on the following day, he was 
again slightly wounded, but his hurt did not inca¬ 
pacitate him for his duties. At Chateau Thierry, 
on 12 th February, and again at Vauchamp the 
next day, we lose sight of him, as well as at the final 
though indecisive battle of Laon. 

Between now and the date of Napoleon’s abdi¬ 
cation at Fontainebleau (14th February), that is to 
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say, until the day the final crash came, he claims to 
have been raised to the rank of colonel, and to have 
received the cravat of a Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. So it would seem that at this time 
Fortune had smiled and frowned upon him in a 
curiously indiscriminate manner. 

At Fontainebleau the Emperor, he tells us, 
granted him a gratuity of 50,000 francs, at which 
he seems to have betrayed little concern at never 
receiving; but nevertheless, the following letter he 
tells us he received from Napoleon within a few 
hours of the signing of his abdication, which must 
have offered him some compensation, couched in 
the following terms: 

‘I have been very satisfied with your conduct 
and your services; you will maintain the good 
opinion I have always held of you by serving the 
Sovereign of France with the same fidelity and 
devotedness which you have shown towards me.’ 

A wise and noble epistle, and doubtless one 
peculiarly acceptable to Gourgaud, who lost little 
time in seeking for an appointment under that new 
authority to which this letter so clearly refers. 

Gourgaudj it would appear, had been named as 
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one suitable to accompany the Emperor to Elba, 
a suggestion which did not seem to have appealed 
to him very strongly. On the eve of Napoleon’s 
departure for that island he had been overpowered 
with a longing to visit his aged mother, and that his 
filial devotion induced him to hurry away to fulfil 
this worthy intention, without his having elicited 
any very strong desire to return. 

With the change of dynasty misfortune fell 
upon Gourgaud pretty heavily. He had not been a 
provident man, and when adversity came his way, 
his narrow resources and unpromising outlook 
prompted him to seek friends who might better his 
position. 

Necessity soon directed him to look for favours 
in a promising quarter. Sensible of the service his 
mother had extended to the due de Barry (both he 
and the Duke having been fostered at the same 
breast), he forthwith communicated with the King’s 
nephew. The request brought forth a speedy 
reply, followed by further manifestations of good¬ 
will, which proved the Duke to be a ready and a 
generous patron. 

He was given a command in the Royal Army as 
a Colonel of Artillery, decorated with the Cross of 
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St. Louis, and on the ist of November 1814 
granted the rank of Major-General. 

Between this November of 1814 and the March 
that followed, we may regard Gourgaud as a satis¬ 
fied and a silent man, and we hear no more of him 
so long as Napoleon rested quiescent within his 
island kingdom of Elba. 



CHAPTER XV 


LAS CASES 

T he last of the four men with whom we are 
dealing in this volume is Emmanuel Augustin 
Dieudonn^, Marin-Joseph Marquis de Las Cases. 
With so aristocratic a name, no wonder at the 
outbreak of the Revolution he found it expedient 
to join the long procession of emigres who were 
then seeking security in a foreign land. 

In Las Cases we shall find a personality likely to 
sustain our interest, for he was a shrewd, intrigu¬ 
ing resourceful little man, strong in his character¬ 
istics, who throughout a strange and chequered 
career was never beaten by adversity, and fought 
it with an indomitable patience and unruffled dig¬ 
nity that might well have graced the soul of a better 
man. 

His birth took place in 1766 within the chateau 
of the senorial domain with which his family had 
been long associated. At the age of sixteen he was 
sent to the military college at Paris, which he left 
two years before Napoleon entered it. Although 
he went to Brienne and there passed an examina¬ 
tion, he relinquished the idea of entering the Army 
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and joined the French Navy just upon a year 
before the Revolution broke out. After this he 
spent much of his time in the West Indies, chiefly 
at St. Dominique. 

On the eve of his departure thence for Euro¬ 
pean waters, it so happened that he visited the 
island of Martinique, and there made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a certain vivacious young lady on whom 
had been conferred the soubriquet of ‘Gayette,’ 
the eldest of the three daughters of Joseph Tascher 
de la Pagerie, who Las Cases came to behold, and 
to reverence a few years later as the Empress Jose¬ 
phine, consort of the Emperor Napoleon I. 

Fourteen years before this incident took place, 
and in the month of July 1790, he was presented 
to King Louis XVI and Queen Marie Antoinette, 
who were then spending the last of those days of 
uncertainty and apprehension within the Palace of 
the Tuileries; a durance which was so shortly to 
end in their flight for safety and freedom, only to 
be dragged back thither in a manner so wholly 
humiliating and disastrous. 

By the end of September 1790, Las Cases left 
Paris; migrated to Worms, and placed himself at 
the disposal of the royal forces there, then under 
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the leadership of the Prince de Conde. Aimless 
and unprofitable were the months he spent at 
intervals between Worms, Meinz, Cologne, and 
afterwards at Aix-la-Chapelle, ere he took his 
departure for London during the year 1792. 

His resources at the lowest ebb, and without 
any definite means of livelihood, he busied himself 
to earn what must have been a precarious living, 
by giving lessons in his native tongue, 'acquiring 
that knowledge in the morning it was necessary for 
him to turn to account during the afternoon.’ 

We have scant information relating to his so¬ 
journ in this country, and the few details we have 
had handed down to us need confirmation. It has 
been said that he took part in that ill-starred expe¬ 
dition to Quiberon Bay, during the July of x 795, 
and that when this fiasco came to its inglorious 
end, it had been his good fortune to make his 
escape back to this country by way of Rotterdam; 
but this is a statement which, like many another 
for which Las Cases is responsible, has been con¬ 
tested and found difficult to uphold. 

His diminutive figure, his wizened, shrewd and 
prematurely worn countenance, so clearly indica¬ 
tive of a tried and wary man of the world, make it 
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difficult to conceive Las Cases as a young man, 
even at the time of his coming to London when he 
was no more than twenty-six years of age. But his 
frail and agile body possessed a resourceful and 
determined disposition, and enabled him to main¬ 
tain himself with credit and to make many good 
friends. 

Besides giving lessons in French, it was said 
that he was also something of an artist, and made 
sketches in water-colour. But the most profitable 
of his hours had been those spent in the produc¬ 
tion of an atlas, that famous Atlas Historique et 
Genealogique he published in 1794 under the name 
of Le Sage, which so materially contributed to¬ 
wards both his fortune and repute. 

It met with an immediate success, and brought 
him speedy recompense for his labours. Its cost of 
120 francs a copy neither prevented its ready sale 
nor impeded the early issue of many new editions. 
In England alone it is estimated that it had a dis¬ 
tribution of something like 20,000 copies, the pro¬ 
ceeds of which he seems to have complacently 
aggregated at the round sum of 2,400,000 francs. 
This sum must have raised him from impecuni- 
osity to a profuse opulence; but this is a sanguine 
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calculation about which his biographers do not 
comment with any marked emphasis. 

The translated edition of Le Sage’s Historical 
and Genealogical Atlas made its first appearance 
this side of the Channel in i8oi } and sold at 
seventy shillings a copy; but this is all the informa¬ 
tion we have at our disposal concerning it. 

Las Cases, then, had struck upon a fair and pro¬ 
fitable venture as an author and publisher; indeed 
so successful and remunerative that we can well 
understand how any other venture of a like nature 
that would bring him renown and add to his 
resources would urge him to make such another 
effort with eagerness and delight. 

His improved circumstances now decided him 
to contract a long-hoped-for union with his cousin 
Mile Kergariou, and, it is said, enabled him also 
to regain much of his family estate which had been 
confiscated during the Revolution. 

When the events of Brumaire (1799) threw 
open the gates of France to her unhappy exiles, Las 
Cases yearned to be back again on his native soil, 
and anxiety for the fate of his Atlas in his own 
country urged him not to tarry too long on this 
side of the Channel. By the time the Consulate 
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had been established, Las Cases was once more 
back in France. But his movements we now find 
uncertain. Somehow his identity had got sunk 
into the shadowy pseudonymic of Le Sage, and we 
are at a loss to follow him during several years 
immediately following his return to France. 
Nevertheless, we may safely picture him as actively 
engaged in furthering the sale of his Atlas, revis¬ 
ing it for new editions, and disporting himself, in 
spite of his title of nobility and high breeding, as a 
keen business man, keeping a wary eye on an 
adroit publisher, and peddling his wares like any 
thorough-going tradesman. 

One important circumstance at least we can here 
mark down; we lose sight of him at this period of 
his career as an ardent and confirmed royalist, and 
do not sight him again until he emerges from ob¬ 
scurity an ardent admirer of Napoleon, mightily 
fascinated by that great man’s achievements, and 
fervently seeking to do him homage. 

Through a letter addressed by him to the Em¬ 
peror, bearing date 22nd September 1806, we are 
able to estimate how fully enamoured he had be¬ 
come of this great man; it was a missive soliciting 
an opportunity of expressing to Napoleon in per- 
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son his most humble and unreserved allegiance to 
his authority, 

‘ On the loth March 1808 we again discover 
him asking the Emperor with much assurance and 
precious little dignity, avowing fealty to his new 
sovereign, and incidentally pleading for some sort 
of recognition of his declaration as an active and 
whole-hearted adherent. 

The Cross of the Legion of Honour, which he 
earnestly coveted and more than once solicited, 
never came his way, with the full and unchallenged 
authority to wear it; but the Emperor, neverthe¬ 
less, had not been unmindful of his accomplish¬ 
ments and conversion to his Cause. 

On the 28th January 1809 he was granted the 
privilege of possessing a landed estate carrying with 
it the title of Baron, and this must have accorded 
his vanity a very full measure of gratification. 

But the most outstanding event in his career 
must have been the occasion on which he first met 
Napoleon. The opportunity seems to have come 
to him through having offered some sort of con¬ 
fidential information to the Imperial Ministry, 
and to have proved important enough to have 
gained him an audience of the Emperor. Speedily 
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following upon this notable incident, he received 
his nomination as one of His Majesty’s chamber¬ 
lains, although he does not appear to have figured 
very prominently in any Court function. 

Again his name was included in a long list of pro¬ 
motions, issued on 2 ist December of this same year, 
although, strange to say, the preferments suggested 
did not refer to any special service rendered, nor 
carry with them any sort of obligation. Six months 
later, on the 27th June x 810, he was made Master 
of Requisitions to the State Council in matters con¬ 
nected with the Marine, and soon after this signal 
favour was dispatched to Holland, presumably in 
association with this appointment, on duties strictly 
pertaining to the naval affairs of that country. 

During the ensuing year (1811) we see him act¬ 
ing as the President of the Commission formed to 
deal with the embroiled finances of the Ilyrean 
provinces, which were then under the Governor¬ 
ship of General Bertrand, who, curiously enough, 
was, in the course of a few years, to be thrown into 
intimate companionship with him at St. Helena. 
This appointment bears the date of 6th July 1811, 
and characteristically enough, to Las Cases’ report 
concerning this inquiry he appends a request 
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Again his importuning meets with refusal, and 
again as a kind of consolation he is created a count 
of the Empire, and forthwith busies himself with 
the arranging of his residence to harmonize with 
this promotion. 

Thus we are enabled to see that the Emperor 
was not unmindful of the services he had rendered 
him during the two past years. 

From 1812 Las Cases’ mind had taken a 
somewhat philanthropic attitude and he did 
much towards inspiring a commission for the 
inspection of public benevolent establishments, 
including hospitals, religious establishments, 
and even prisons, as well as the regulation 
of various institutions for the reception of 
vagrants. 

Doubtless proud of his appointments, he did not 
wish that they should go unheeded. He had im¬ 
pressed upon his official paper a notification of the 
honourable duties he had had bestowed upon him, 
in an imposing array: 

‘Chamberlain to the Emperor. 

Master of Requisitions to the State, 

On Special Missions to the Departments of the 
Empire.’ 
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Clearly, Las Cases was not a man to hide his 
light under a bushel! It is said he did not prove a 
very efficient administrator in the various posts he 
held, and his powers of organization were not of 
the highest order; that his was a mind too easily 
self-satisfied. 

Up to the spring of 1814, he had, without 
doubt, been an active and industrious servant of the 
State, and we need not be surprised if he made 
enemies, as most men do who have attained to pub¬ 
lic office and have been under the favourable notice 
of their sovereign. 

At this juncture we come to a period when 
Napoleon’s ventures in the field of war were only 
meeting with moderate success, and more than once 
with actual disaster. His abdication at Fontaine¬ 
bleau was now imminent. When, during the 
spring of 1814, the Allies had fought their way 
across the French frontiers and Napoleon realized 
his own capital needed defending, he re-estab¬ 
lished a National Guard. 

He must have been ‘hard put’ to find officers to 
command it. Las Cases was named as second in 
command of the 10th Legion, and when the crisis 
came, that is to say, when the Allies were on the 
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point of entering Paris, and Joseph Bonaparte 
had slippedoutof the Rambouillet gate with Marie 
Louis and the three-year-old King of Rome — Les 
Cases found himself the chief in command of the 
force relegated to his charge. 

There was little else to do but to arrange a for¬ 
mal surrender, and so Las Cases’ acumen as a 
military commander had been denied an oppor¬ 
tunity of revealing itself. 

The transfer of Las Cases’ allegiance from the 
Emperor Napoleon I to King Louis XVIII came 
with a marked facility, and Las Cases, like so many 
others, was now constrained to carry on his official 
duties under a new authority. 

When the restoration came he was granted a 
captaincy, likewise appointed a Counsellor of 
State, and also elected President of a Commission 
initiated for the examination of petitions. 

It came to him, doubtless, as a matter of relief 
to find that his devotion to the Imperial cause had 
done him little harm in the eyes of the new King. 
However, in moments of serious contemplation 
the favours he had gathered from two such oppos¬ 
ing authorities must have afforded him strange 
food for reflection. 
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By all the tiesof lineage, by birth and by tradition 
and the strong influence of his home upbringing, 
Las Cases was a royalist. He became Napoleon’s 
servitor through infatuation, by sheer awe and 
amazement at Napoleon’s genius, which exacted 
of him a devotion amounting almost to idolatry. 

But for all that, his shrewd and penetrating 
nature had something of a guiding light within 
him, which, in spite of the devious path he had 
followed, directed his steps on that course wherein 
his main chance lay. In spite of his effeminacy 
and other qualities that hardly recommended him 
to his fellow-creatures, he had enough of the leaven 
of old Adam within him that prompted him to co¬ 
operate with his fellow-beings in a manner that 
invariably led to the furthering of his own interests. 

During the ten months, or so, that Las Cases 
rendered service to the Bourbons, he offers us little 
or nothing that calls for comment. At the opening 
of the hundred days which followed on Napoleon’s 
return from Elba, he again offers himself for our 
observation, and then as a solitary figure aimlessly 
wandering through the forsaken rooms of the 
Elysfee, ostensibly enacting the all-too-empty r6le 
of a Court Chamberlain. 
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THE HUNDRED DAYS 

W e are told that when Metternich informed 
the Congress of Vienna that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba, and had, in fact, landed in 
France, the startling announcement held this ill- 
constituted conclave spellbound in a profound and 
ominous silence, which suddenly gave way to an 
outburst of uncontrolled laughter. 

How many statesmen were there who were not 
present at that august assemblage, profoundly con¬ 
cerned for the welfare of their country, who had 
cause to lament and little inclination to laugh when 
the tidings reached them that Bonaparte was 
again at large and fast traversing his road back to 
Paris? Vague, then, had become the prospects of 
that peace which had been extended them on the 
recent return of the Bourbons to the throne of 
France; fraught had become the outlook with 
the dread consequences that must now follow in 
the wake of that indomitable campaigner’s return 
to power. 

But be that as it may, our business is with Mon- 
tholon, Bertrand, Gourgaud and Las Cases, and 
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not with Napoleon. Bertrand, as we have already 
seen, had been the only one of the four men to 
accompany Napoleon to Elba, and had now landed 
with his Chief at Fnfjus, and was at that moment 
taking part in that marvellous journey fast carry¬ 
ing them back to the gates of the Tuileries. 

The others of whom we must give an account 
are not so easily to be found. We last observe 
them accepting service under the Bourbons, receiv¬ 
ing favours at their hands, and, we may presume, 
were then peacefully following their vocations and 
complacendy enough enjoying the preferments 
their new patrons had conferred upon them, when 
the stroke fell that drove Louis XVIII and his 
family from the Capital, to make way for Napo¬ 
leon’s occupation of the Tuileries in their stead. 

Montholon, in his own way, endeavours to make 
his own movements clear for the benefit of pos¬ 
terity: he informs us in his memorials that he 
immediately set out to meet the Emperor, and 
encountered him on the outskirts of the forest of 
Fontainebleau. And so Montholon is once more 
the first to regain a place at his master’s side. How 
far, we wonder, had he been able to re-establish 
himself in his master’s confidence? 



THE HUNDRED DAYS 

He would have us picture him as meeting his 
old Chief upon terms of mutual felicity, although 
we know not where to turn to find corroboration 
of this statement: 

‘From your Majesty’s return to France till your 
arrival in Paris, I sought for opportunities of serv¬ 
ing you, and on March the 2,0th led the way to 
your escort.’ 

And so it is with a few graceful expressions of 
loyalty we are asked to view him as being readily 
embraced by his old master, and forthwith rein¬ 
stated in his service, without so much as a question 
being raised as to his recent conduct. 

We know that during these subversive times 
declarations of fealty had grown woefully cheap, 
had been too often given, and too readily 
accepted, to possess a value as irrevocable and 
binding. 

Montholon, at least, took things pretty easily on 
this score, although it would be unfair to regard 
him in this matter as being very exceptional. With 
the integrity, of his conduct, however, we are not 
very deeply concerned. What we are at greater 
pains to arrive at is the means of giving a truthful 
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account of his movements during these eventful 
days. 

In the list containing the names of those officers 
who rejoined the Emperor after his landing, and of 
those who were present with him at the Tuileries 
on his arrival, his name is absent. Neither does his 
name figure in a supplementary list of chamber¬ 
lains, published on the following ist of June, 
although, towards the close of the Hundred Days, 
he is known to have been serving the Emperor in 
the capacity of Court Chamberlain at the Elysde. 

We first hear of him officially on the 2nd June 
through a letter he addressed to the Prince d’Eck- 
muhl (Davout), Minister of War, in which he asks 
to be confirmed in his rank of Major-General and 
to be put on active service. This letter does not 
seem to have called forth any immediate response, 
for, on 5 th June, he is moved to write direct to the 
Emperor, reminding him of the advice he had 
offered him at Fontainebleau the previous year, 
and the information he had recently afforded him 
on his approach to Paris. So we see Montholon 
busy again, still extolling his merits, dwelling on 
his past services, and pleading for preferment. 

The following strong and eloquent communica- 
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tion surely ought to have brought him some little 
favour: 

‘Your Majesty will judge if of all your faithful 
servants left in France, there was one who more 
than me made himself worthy of your kindness by 
his constant devotion, and if I am entitled to lay 
down at your feet the pain I must have felt at see¬ 
ing the preference given to several of my comrades 
who took just the opposite line of conduct. 

‘Sire, by my devotion, of which I have given you 
such proofs, I could hope to be appointed to some 
military office near your Majesty. My name is the 
best known in the French Magistracy, my estates 
and the condition of my family were such as to give 
me a right to belong to the Chamber of Peers. I 
don’t claim from your Majesty that I would have 
felt doubly honoured to receive from your kind¬ 
ness, but I entreat you to accept me on active ser¬ 
vice, and grant me a post of honour.* 

This letter Napoleon handed to his aide-de- 
camp Flahaut, without comment. Montholon ex¬ 
pressly informs us that he was immediately con¬ 
firmed in the rank of Major-General, which he had 
received at the hands of Louis XVIII, and also 
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states that a command of the Young Guards’ Bri¬ 
gade had been held in reserve for him; that he had 
been put in charge of one or two other divisions, 
and finally that on 15th June he had been ap¬ 
pointed aide-de-camp to the Emperor. 

But all this is false. Montholon was never called 
upon to render his master any sort of military ser¬ 
vice during the Hundred Days, and it is not until 
after Waterloo that we really meet with him again, 
and that only in the civil capacity of a chamberlain. 

Gourgaud’s impulsive and restless nature, and 
genuine sympathy for his old Chief, induced him 
to set out without loss of time to welcome him back 
to the Tuileries. But Gourgaud’s way to Napo¬ 
leon’s clemency was not easily gained. On the 
morrow of his arrival at the Palace, Napoleon dis¬ 
cerned him awaiting recognition, in the full uni¬ 
form of an Ordinance officer, and refused to recog¬ 
nize him. But Gourgaud knew well enough how 
to find a way back to his master’s heart. He 
declined to accept his mark of disapproval, exhib¬ 
ited excessive grief at the treatment, and, taking 
possession of a small apartment in the Palace, 
refused to budge. 

Here he held out for eight days; raved and cried 



THE HUNDRED DAYS 
and swore each day that he would blow out his 
brains if the Emperor would not see him, and so 
in the end gained his way. 

By the 3rd April, the Emperor had forgiven 
him, confirmed him in his rank of Colonel, and 
ordered him to resume the functions he had been 
accustomed to perform as his first Ordinance 
officer. 

Gourgaud prudently ignored the appointments 
he had received under the Restoration and regarded 
himself fortunate in being reinstated in the posi¬ 
tion he held at the time of the Emperor’s abdica¬ 
tion. 

Very full details relating to Gourgaud’s move¬ 
ments during the Hundred Days we do not pos¬ 
sess, nor would they, had we the means of obtain¬ 
ing them, help very much towards the completion 
of our story. We know him to have been with 
Napoleon on the eve of his great Belgian campaign, 
and that during the memorable conflict of the 18 th 
June he was serving under his immediate orders, 
and that he comes under our direct observa¬ 
tion during the closing hours of that feteful day, 
throughout which we know him to have acted the 
part of a valiant soldier. 
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We discern him in the shades of that June even¬ 
ing, prominent among others, with Bertrand at 
their head guarding their Chief, and conducting 
him away from the scene of that day’s conflict a 
sick and broken man. 

As for Las Cases, he had found himself in high 
favour with the Bourbons, and Louis had immedi¬ 
ately appointed him a Counsellor of State, although 
he tells us he went very near to the sacrificing of 
their benevolent attitude through refusing to vote 
in support of the Emperor’s dethronement, or to 
sign any document that in effect served to deprive 
Napoleon of the Imperial crown; at least, so he 
would have us understand. He has also ventured 
on the assertion that as soon as he found his situa¬ 
tion under the Bourbons untenable he once more 
took refuge in England, and remained there until 
the news reached him of the Emperor’s return to 
France. 

When he left France, and when he recrossed 
the Channel, we do not know. But he strives to 
impress upon us, however, that he, as well as Mon- 
tholon and Gourgaud, were at the Tuileries on the 
night of the 20th March, to welcome Napoleon on 
his return to the Capital. 
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Certain it is that Las Cases was not called upon 
to act in any capacity that brought him into close 
contact with the Emperor until the Battle of 
Waterloo had been fought. It was not until that 
event had taken place, and Napoleon was back 
again in Paris after that fatal campaign, that Las 
Cases comes once more under our observation, and 
we are enabled to mark down his movements in 
common with those of the other men whose careers 
we are so concerned to follow. It is there, at the 
Palace of the Elys^e, we shall finally gather up the 
threads of our story and follow it through to its 
definite conclusion. 
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A t evening fall, when that dread cry 'sauve qui 
feut' carried its final warning to the French 
forces, and converted the last semblance of order 
within them into a desperate rout, Bertrand and 
Gourgaud, as we have already noted, were fore¬ 
most amongst those who aided Napoleon in his 
retreat from the field of battle. 

The Emperor had watched the overthrow of the 
Imperial Guard from a point at the western side of 
the Brussels-Charleroi Road, a quarter of a mile 
south of La Haye Sainte. Bertrand had hardly left 
his side throughout the day; Gourgaud had at¬ 
tended him at intervals, and had not been far away 
at the close of the conflict. 

Discomforted by a disorder that made sitting 
his horse an ordeal almost beyond endurance, and 
half sunk in a coma, he was helped a couple of 
miles or so along the Charleroi Road. 

Early in the day his military coach had been 
driven over from Caillouj and kept standing hard 
by that cluster of mean houses called ‘La Belle 
Alliance.’ When the retreat came, his coachman, 
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Jean Horn, pressing forward through the mSlde, 
fortunately came up with him upon the road. Into 
the carriage he flung himself, worn and spent, and 
reclined within it until he reached the outskirts of 
Genappe, some seven miles from the scene of the 
conflict, then just upon the stroke of eleven o’clock. 
But the narrowness of the bridge that spanned the 
river there, and the barricades raised to stem the 
Prussian advance, barred his way. 

Striving to negotiate this impasse, Horn drew 
off the main road into the open fields in the hope 
of skirting the town. Here Keller’s fusiliers came 
upon the carriage and would have captured the 
Emperor with it, had he not thrown himself 
through the opposite door to the one in which they 
were forcing an entrance and gained safety in the 
obscurity of the night. 

This is an incident on which Blttcher comments 
in the first letter he wrote his wife, as soon as the 
great victory had been assured; 

‘His army is completely routed, and the whole 
of his artillery, baggage, caissons, and equipages 
are in my hands; the insignia of all the various 
orders he had worn, are just brought me, having 
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been found in his carriage in a casket. It will soon 
be all over with Bonaparte. 

BLtJCHER.’ 

The stirring circumstances still held a promi¬ 
nent place in his mind when, on the following day, 
he again wrote his wife: 

‘gosselies, June loth. 

‘The victory is the most complete that ever was 
gained. Napoleon escaped in the night, without 
either hat or sword. I send both hat and sword to¬ 
day to the King. His most magnificently embroi¬ 
dered state mantle, and his carriage are in my 
hands-, as his perspective glass with which he 
observed us during the battle. His jewels, and all 
his valuables, are the booty of our troops. Of his 
equipage he has nothing left. Many a private sol¬ 
dier has got five or six hundred dollars in booty. 
Napoleon was in the carriage to retreat, when he 
was surprised by our troops; he leapt out, jumped 
upon his horse without a sword, losing his hat, 
which fell off; and so probably escaped under 
favour of the night. The consequences of this vic¬ 
tory are incalculable, and Napoleon’s ruin will be 
the result of it. 
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Clear of Genappe, Napoleon continued his jour¬ 
ney in the saddle throughout the remainder of the 
night, travelling a distance of some fourteen miles, 
that brought him to Charleroi by five o’clock on 
the following morning. Here Bertrand and Gour- 
gaud sought the aid of a conveyance, for their 
Chief, ill and worn beyond measure, urgently 
demanded the use of a caliche \ but his followers, 
taking to heart the experience of a few hours back, 
dissuaded him from trusting himself a second time 
to a carriage, with the roads all but impassable, 
and the enemy close upon their heels. Reluctantly 
he remounted his horse and, in the utmost dis¬ 
comfort, resumed the journey so far as the gates of 
Philippeville. 

Crestfallen and travel-stained beyond recogni¬ 
tion, he entered Philippeville without a welcome, 
but his arrival having been made known to 
General Dupuy, then in command of the town, 
that officer immediately hurried to his assistance. 

Here Napoleon and his fellow-campaigners 
rested for several hours, and enjoyed the first full 
repast they had tasted since the morning of the 
battle. Under the remedial influence of food and 
rest, Napoleon’s flagging hopes revived. At this 
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place he wrote several bulletins, and dictated a 
letter to his brother Joseph, plainly indicating that 
although he deemed his position desperate, he con¬ 
sidered it by no means beyond redemption. 

‘Everything is not lost,’ he assured his brother, 
and speedily taking a mental survey of his available 
resources, estimated that if he could only succeed 
in concentrating the troops still at his disposal, 
they might even now amount to 150,000 men, and 
that if the National Guard were included as well as 
the battalions at the depdts, something like a total 
of 300,000 men might be got together; further, 
that if Grouchy had not been taken prisoner, he 
alone would be able to muster something like 
50,000 troops. Under his signature to this letter, 
it is interesting to note the addition of two signi¬ 
ficant words - ‘Courage! — Constancy!’ 

From Philippeville, the Emperor travelled in 
comparative ease for the remainder of the journey. 
Bertrand and Gourgaud still accompanying him, 
he left the town at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
General Dupuy having placed his own carriage at 
the Emperor’s disposal, as well as having provided 
two light vehicles, for which he commandeered 
post-horses for their use, thus enabling Napoleon 
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and his party to push on without further hind¬ 
rance so far as the city of Rheims. 

Tarrying for a short time for a hasty meal at a 
small inn beyond the town of Rocroy, for which, 
Gourgaud tells us, they were charged an exorbitant 
price, they arrived at the cathedral city on the 
morning of Tuesday, 20th June. Passing through 
Rheims, they came to Berry-au-Bac, where a con¬ 
sultation was hastily held, with the object of decid¬ 
ing upon the attitude their Chief should take in 
facing the serious situation he now had to confront. 
Among those present at the Council were Drouot, 
Flahaut, Labddoyere, and Dejean, and to this num¬ 
ber we must add our old friends Bertrand and 
Gourgaud. 

Itwas at thismeetingthatapredominantopinion 
pronounced the viewthat His Majesty should push 
on to Paris without delay, with the marks of the 
conflict still upon him; booted and spurred, he 
should enter the Chamber of Deputies, and him¬ 
self give an account of what had befallen his army, 
and forthwith demand those further resources 
necessary for the defence of the Empire. 

From Berry-au-Bac, little time was lost in reach¬ 
ing Laon, the last halt upon his road. Dismissing 
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Flahaut to Avesnes, and Dejean to Guise, and 
directing others to remain at Laon, with a change 
of conveyance and fresh horses, the Emperor set 
out at full speed during the evening of this same 
day, on the last stage of his journey. Travelling 
with Bertrand and Gourgaud throughout the night, 
he arrived at the Elysde Palace, unrecognized and 
without a greeting, early on the Wednesday morn¬ 
ing of 2 ist June, after an absence of just nine days 
— those nine fateful days during which he had 
fought his last campaign, had lost his last battle 
and now stood before the world the victim rather 
than the victor in the desperate hazard of war. 
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AT THE ELYSSE-AFTER WATERLOO 

W e know that the days Napoleon was away 
on this last campaign Bertrand had hardly 
left his side; that he accompanied him back to 
Paris, quietly sitting by him in the coach that 
carried them on the last stage between Laon and 
Paris. But during the four desperate days that 
followed, when his master stubbornly contended 
against the overwhelming odds of those who 
would have him relinquish his sovereign powers, 
Bertrand stood by him, a mute and helpless 
figure to the very last. Gourgaud, too, we know, 
had followed Napoleon from Waterloo. 

But Gourgaud on his arrival in Paris once more 
sought to embrace his aged mother, and incident¬ 
ally to bestow some little attention on his private 
affairs; but on this occasion it is only fair to state 
that he speedily rejoined Napoleon, and was with 
him again on the Sunday morning of the 25th 
June, in time to fall in with that crestfallen gather¬ 
ing that left the Elysfee for good and for all, to find 
a tentative refuge at Malmaison. 

Montholon had been already near at hand, and 
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had managed somehow to insinuate himself into 
this party of faithful followers, uninvited, and 
forthwith joined this small circle of men, who 
sought every opportunity of keeping themselves in 
close touch with the Emperor. But it was to be at 
Malmaison that Napoleon discovered Montholon 
habited in a scarlet uniform, comporting himself 
with every mark of devotion in the guise of a 
chamberlain, without having been reinstated in 
that office since the return of his master from Elba. 
When Napoleon cast his eyes upon him, Montho¬ 
lon seized the occasion earnestly to declare to the 
Emperor that wherever he went he would follow 
him. Doubtless a genuine affirmation with no 
little sound reasoning had been urging Montholon 
to this decision. 

Montholon, to tell the truth, had fallen upon 
evil days; deeply indebted to the Bourbons, he had 
broken faith with Louis XVIII; overwhelmed 
with favours under the Empire, he had betrayed 
ingratitude to the Emperor. Both sovereigns had 
in turn just cause for resentment. He seemed in 
every way to have come to the end of his tether. 
His own, as well as his wife’s, resources used up, 
embroiled with his own family, miserably disrated, 
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hopelessly in debt, Montholon’s position at the 
moment was in every way deplorable. 

In his plight he turned once more to the man 
who had always proved a forgiving friend, and 
mindful, we think, of the early friendship that once 
existed between them, exhibited towards him, in 
spite of all his failings, the affection and forbear¬ 
ance of an indulgent father. 

Las Cases, too, had not been long in finding his 
way to the Elysfee Palace. He, too, seemed to have 
preferred to throw in his lot with the Emperor 
rather than to have sought clemency at the hands 
of the Bourbons. So, following Montholon’s ex¬ 
ample, he had set out for the Palace, and taken upon 
himself the duties of a chamberlain, although it 
was by no means clear that he ever had an official 
sanction to exercise that appointment. 

Nevertheless, he strove to fulfil the obligations 
of this office well enough, and to have established 
himself in dose attendance on the Emperor, so far 
as to have exacted of him some sort of recognition. 

He, too, later, followed Napoleon to Malmaison 
on that Sunday morning of 25 th June, and with 
his affable address, and skilful diplomacy, won his 
way to the Emperor’s presence together with the 
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mere handful of followers who gathered around 
him. 

Among those, the Emperor knew Las Cases least 
of all, a circumstance he had occasion to refer to in 
later days; but nevertheless, it was here at Mal- 
maison that Las Cases importuned the Emperor 
and begged to follow him wherever he might go. 

‘Have you any idea where that might lead you?’ 
rejoined the Emperor. 

‘I have not, in this case, counted the cost,’ 
replied Las Cases, ‘ but my greatest wish will be 
attained if you will grant my request.’ 

And so the bargain was struck, and Las Cases 
was to follow the Emperor wherever he might go. 

The motives that induced him to link his fate 
with that of his fallen Chief have never been ac¬ 
cepted as disinterested. That he possessed a sin¬ 
cere and unbounded admiration for Napoleon, 
deeming him the greatest man of his age - perhaps 
the greatest of any age - we may accept beyond 
question; but above all things Las Cases was an 
opportunist, one keen in scenting the direction in 
which his main chance lay; he was a devotee, who 
was not likely to allow an opportunity of turning 
the important relationship that existed between 
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himself and the object of his infatuation to pass 
when it might reasonably be put to a profitable 
account. 

His was a piety by no means constrained to 
worship in reverential silence. Vain, ambitious, 
acquisitive almost to covetousness, that affection 
he bore the Emperor was not to be wholly alien¬ 
ated from that which he generously bore for him¬ 
self. 

The literary labours he had hitherto undertaken 
had won for him no little renown, and had gained 
for him a very handsome recompense. Might not 
his serviceable labours in the world of literature be 
employed to the honour and glory of his master, as 
well as to the advancement of his own interests? 
Might they not be employed in simple gratitude 
towards an all-wise and benevolent Providence, 
which had vouchsafed him so great an opportunity 
of turning them to so profitable an account? 
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ON THE ROAD TO MALMAISON 

O n the Sunday morning of the a5th of June, 
the fourth after his return from Waterloo, and 
just a week from the moment the first shot had 
been fired that announced the opening of that 
great battle which brought him irretrievable dis¬ 
aster, he set out from Paris for Josephine’s old 
home, Malmaison, virtually entering upon that last 
long and broken voyage that led to the Longwood 
Cow-yard, situated within the Island of St. Helena. 

All know that his leaving the Capital had not 
been a voluntary act. That pressure brought upon 
him by the Provisional Government had urged 
him to quit the Capital and had hardly left him an 
alternative. With his authority broken, his per¬ 
sonal influence of little account, he had perforce to 
yield to the will of others, although the newly 
constituted authority was neither popular nor pos¬ 
sessed any strong claim upon the confidence of the 
people: he had now fallen under the profound 
humiliation of having to bow in obedience to the 
will of his own ministers. 

In his isolation and distress, he turned to Mal- 
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maison as the resort offering him, if but for a 
while, a safe retreat. To that resort he now 
directed his steps-the one domicile among all 
the places he had dwelt in which he could really 
regard in the light of a home. 

With Bertrand’s departure from the Elys^e in 
close attendance on Napoleon, in whose carriage 
his Chief hastened from the palace to avoid observ¬ 
ation, travelling therein so far as the Barriere de 
Chaillot, where he exchanged it for his own state 
coach; with Montholon, Gourgaud and Las Cases 
following close upon their heels in that Court 
equipage which had long stood in waiting hard by 
at the disposal of the Emperor and his adherents, 
we perceive these four men all travelling the same 
road together, and all bound for the same destin¬ 
ation, as if their movements had been directed by 
an inexorable destiny wholly beyond their deter¬ 
mination to evade. 

At half-past one, Napoleon reached Malmaison, 
where Queen Hortense, Josephine’s child, his 
younger brother Louis’ wife, had hurried away to 
greet him. When he and his faithful followers 
stepped out of the emblazoned coaches into the 
forecourt of that homely palace, they passed from 
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the full panoply of Imperial glamour into the 
prosaic light of the noonday sun. 

To those who may have striven to read Napo¬ 
leon’s mind on that memorable Sunday morning, 
it would not have been unreasonable on their part 
if they had conjectured him as confidently promis¬ 
ing himself a speedy return to the Capital. 

Not only at the gates of the Elysee Gardens, but 
wherever the masses caught sight of his cortfege, 
their enthusiasm was excited and there arose the 
cry of‘Des Armes! Des Armes!’ which could not 
have failed to reach his ears. 

Nevertheless, futile had been those hopes that 
may have been hidden in the deeper recesses of his 
mind, for the Fates had declared against him. 
When he passed through the Chaillot barrier, he left 
Paris never to set foot within her gates again, and 
Malmaison, whither he was now hastening, so full 
of happy, yet poignant memories, was to prove but 
a halting-place on that long journey from which he 
was destined never to return. 

Twenty-one years before, Malmaison had be¬ 
come Josephine’s home; she then had acquired it 
as a country house, and made of it a palace. 

When victims from almost every quarter were 
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being sacrificed to the ‘Red Terror/ Josephine had 
fled to the village of Croissy, hard by the town of 
Rueil, almost within a stone’s throw of this cMteau. 

The place stood not far from the shabby dwell¬ 
ing in which she then had taken refuge, but neither 
the fate that had just befallen her first husband, nor 
the haunting dread of having to suffer the same 
ordeal herself, prevented her from casting longing 
eyes towards this establishment and yearning for 
its possession. 

Her husband’s property confiscated, herself a 
suspect, and soon to be cast into the Carmelite 
prison, her realization of such a longing must have 
been far from promising. But at the moment when 
all hope might well have been abandoned, her for¬ 
tune had touched its lowest ebb. 

The 9 th Thermidor (26th of July 1794) was at 
hand, and Robespierre’s death was to bring liberty 
to Josephine, as also to so many other victims who 
had been waiting a brief trial and speedy execution. 

For Josephine it had been an auspicious moment 
when an avenging hand had struck Robespierre 
down. Had he fallen three days before, her hus¬ 
band had been spared and Josephine might not 
have married Napoleon. Had the despot remained 
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in power but a few days longer, she too would have 
doubtless followed her husband to the scaffold. 

Not long after Napoleon’s return from his tri¬ 
umphant campaign in Italy and when on the point 
of leaving for his Eastern campaign, Josephine had 
already conceived the idea of purchasing Malmai- 
son, and had, in fact, on the very eve of his depar¬ 
ture for Egypt been in secret negotiation for its 
acquisition. 

On his return from the East, Napoleon found to 
his surprise that Josephine had been in possession 
of the property, and had been actually living there 
six months before he had again set foot in France. 
She had entered into possession of the property 
without having even considered where the means 
might be forthcoming to pay for it. 

The property she always regarded as her own, 
and often referred to it as a paradise of her own 
creation. Under her lavish care it became a verit¬ 
able Eden in which her delight and fancy ran riot 
without restraint. It is here she revelled in a tropi¬ 
cal luxuriance, congenial to her temperament, and 
the environment of her more youthful days, her 
ideals untrammelled, and the licence she claimed 
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to realize them regardless of the cost, entailed an 
expenditure that baffled all reckoning. 

The planting of trees, the making of pathways, 
the cutting of watercourses, the building of tem¬ 
ples, the erection of pillars and other ornamental 
structures, and the extending of its boundaries had 
been the work of her ceaseless energy, at an end¬ 
less cost. 

It has been said in pleasantry, and with some 
pretension to truth, that while her husband had 
been acquiring kingdoms, she also had been busy 
adding territory to her own domain. 

Within this peaceful seclusion she had found 
relaxation from the conventionalities of her Court 
life. She had sought it again as a solace when the 
dark clouds had gathered around her, during the 
closing days of her life, and a cruel fate demanded 
that she should resign her high place to another 
woman. 

Had it come as a retribution, that the gods pre¬ 
siding over this domain should have ordained that 
under this very same roof Napoleon himself, who 
had tasted to the full the sweets of victory, was 
now, as had his wife, to drink of the bitter cup of 
adversity? 
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That Josephine should have flown to this house 
- the home she loved best - when her star had set, 
and misfortune came upon her, can in no way be 
surprising; but that her husband, in so short a 
while, should also follow her to seek an asylum 
within it when his constellation too had dipped 
below the horizon - when he too had been divorced 
of all he loved best, power, homage, and the Em¬ 
pire over his fellow-men, compels us to contem¬ 
plate in grim wonderment the mocking hand of 
Fate. 



CHAPTER XX 


DAYS SPENT AT MALMAISON 

T he circumstances that led to Montholon, Ber¬ 
trand, Gourgaud and Las Cases to forgather 
under the same roof with Napoleon may be con¬ 
sidered by many as fortuitous; but be this as it 
may, their movements at this time had so strong a 
bearing on their future conduct that we must now 
regard them with something more than a passing 
glance. 

Here, within Josephine's old home, we are 
called upon to witness the last muster of the Bona¬ 
parte family, or rather of those members of Napo¬ 
leon’s kith and kin who sought him out to offer 
their assistance or still clung to him for support in 
the hour of grave disaster; but whatever their 
motive had been, they had come unwittingly to bid 
him a final farewell. 

For the moment, however, hope had far from 
been abandoned, had never for an instant been 
altogether banished. It was a crisis from which the 
Empire must recover, for, after all, Napoleon was 
no more than forty-five years of age. 

If he must leave France, it was to America he 
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should go, from whence he would soon return, 
when his family would rejoin him. It was to a 
domicile in the United States of America his 
mind’s eye and the mind’s eye of most members of 
his family now foredwelt; a great and new coun¬ 
try, strong in its sympathies for France, and feel¬ 
ings averse from that country from which she had 
so recently been alienated. 

Now if there were many of his kindred who had 
loyally flown to his side at the hour of his misfor¬ 
tune, others there were, nevertheless, who had 
been induced to hasten their steps towards him, 
owing to the menace that threatened their own 
interests - relatives and friends among them who 
would not otherwise have concerned themselves 
very deeply in his distress. 

Incredible as it may seem, there were even 
among them those who showed so little regard for 
him in his position, so little commiseration for him 
at the moment of his downfall, as to have forthwith 
importuned him for money, or the recognition of 
past services, lest the power to bestow these obliga¬ 
tions should speedily pass from his hands. 

At Malmaison he spent four fitful days, from 
the midday of Sunday, 25 th June, until the after- 
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noon of Thursday, 29th of this same month; days 
in which his feelings alternated ’twixt hope and 
apprehension, marked by long intervening spells 
of profound depression. 

Although his coming had dispelled the melan¬ 
choly repose into which Malmaison had sunk since 
the death of Josephine, yet it had broken a solem¬ 
nity by the stir and ferment instigated by disaster, 
and a dread of further calamities to come. 

In the strange crowd that forgathered under 
the roof of Josephine’s old home during these days, 
we must single out the four men we are desirous of 
keeping under our observation. Henceforth they 
are not to wander far afield, and will be found to 
have rallied at this point in support of their old 
chief, and to have co-operated with him during the 
ensuing days of peril and tribulation. 

Along the highway that ran between the Capital 
and the chateau there hastened anxious men and 
women whose names had figured prominently in 
the annals of the past twenty years-years that 
opened with Napoleon’s amazing campaign in 
Italy, and closing with those that brought to an 
abrupt ending his last campaign in the Nether¬ 
lands. 
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For the most part they were men who might 
have been regarded as aspirants to martial glory, 
mightily affected through the blighting of their 
prospects, and who were now unconsciously hurry¬ 
ing into that obscurity from which many of them 
had but recently emerged. 

Jostled in their company, there were several 
beings far too closely identified with that great 
head and instigator of all the wonderful happen¬ 
ings of the past few years for us to permit to pass 
upon their way without a simple recognition, or 
the bestowal of a single comment. 

Foremost among these was Napoleon’s mother. 
She had quietly followed her son from Elba and 
had, without ostentation, taken up her abode in 
Paris at the opening of The Hundred Days. The 
news of the disaster that had now happened to her 
son hastened her to embrace him; her half-brother, 
the Cardinal Fesch, had also shared with her the 
anxieties of her journey, and hurried to the support 
of his nephew. To the same roof his brothers like¬ 
wise hurried — Joseph, Lucien and Jerome. 

His secretary, Meneval, had arrived at the cha¬ 
teau, bringing with him Napoleon’s first-born son, 
his child by Eleonora Revel, now the eight-year- 
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old Count L£on. The Countess Walewska, too, 
had reached Malmaison, bringing with her the son 
she had borne Napoleon three years before, the 
little Count Walewski. Towards these, and so 
many others, his stepdaughter Hortense dispensed 
her hospitality at the chateau. She had been there 
in her own right, for the place was hers by inherit¬ 
ance from her mother, the Empress Josephine. 
She had preceded her stepfather by a few hours, 
that she might welcome him and those that fol¬ 
lowed him to Malmaison. 

These were all his own family; those who were 
not of his kin we are hardly under an obligation 
to refer to, excepting always our old acquaintances, 
Montholon, Bertrand, Gourgaud and Las Cases. 
However, at this juncture there comes into 
prominence the chosen representative of the Pro¬ 
visional Government, who had been deputed to 
watch over the Emperor for the purpose of con¬ 
trolling his movements and, above all things, of 
preventing him from falling into the hands of the 
enemies. 

General Beker, Count de Mons, had ostensibly 
been sent to Malmaison to take over the command 
of the small body of men belonging to the old 
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Guard, that happened to be located in the village 
of Rueil, hard by. But this had been a pretext only 
of affording him the opportunity of fulfilling a far 
more onerous duty. 

Beker had distinguished himself in the Revolu¬ 
tionary Wars. He had also honourably acquitted 
himself under the Consulate and Empire, but fear¬ 
less and outspoken, and above all loyal to those 
principles for which he had first drawn his sword, 
he had soon found himself estranged from Napo¬ 
leon and left without employment. He had, how¬ 
ever, been well chosen for this service. From Rueil 
Beker crossed over to Malmaison late on the same 
day of Napoleon’s arrival. He entered upon his 
responsible mission in a manner that betrayed his 
determination to abide by the instructions of his 
Government. At the same time, he exhibited to¬ 
wards Napoleon as great a deference as his instruc¬ 
tions would permit him to extend. 

If Napoleon found him firm and discreet in the 
fulfilment of this duty, he nevertheless discovered 
in him a generous and sympathetic custodian. 

After dinner that same night, Napoleon strolled 
with Beker for several hours in the gardens of 
Malmaison, still betokening the vigilance of Jose- 
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DAYS SPENT AT MALMAISON 
phine’s caressing hands, for she had been dead 
but thirteen months. 

He broke away from a repast from which he 
could hardly have been sorry to escape. Crossing 
by the bridge that spanned the moat, Beker at his 
side, he hurried through the grounds, far from the 
stir and bustle of the chateau. It had been a hot 
and brilliant day, now fast drawing to a close; the 
west flushed in an oreate glow, the sun’s parting 
tribute to the dying day. The long shadows that 
stole across the pathways were fast merging into 
the deepening twilight, here and there paled by 
the cold, silver gleam of a myriad stars that glowed 
brightly in the eastern sky. 

From the turmoil of that harrying day, he 
stepped into the tranquillity, redolent of peace and 
hope, sadly foreign to the thoughts that beset and 
racked his brain. They strolled along in silence, 
broken only by Napoleon’s outburst against those 
who had thwarted his will and cruelly robbed him 
of the power that might have mended his affairs. 

It was here he confided to Beker his intention 
of retiring to America; of applying for those pass¬ 
ports and the use of those ships that should carry 
him and his followers to the New World. Then this 
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train of thought broke, and a new group of ideas 
flashed into his mind, incited, maybe, by the sound 
of distant guns, testifying the presence of his 
enemies, recalling those chances of war his genius 
had often turned from imminent defeat into a 
glorious victory. He craved the opportunity of 
once more placing himself at the head of his troops, 
even if only in the capacity of a simple general, 
that he might even now, at the eleventh hour, beat 
down his enemies and achieve an incomparable 
triumph. 

Yet, with Fouchfe at the helm of affairs, he might 
well have divined the answer he must receive. 
Accustomed to command and receive submission 
from everybody, it cut him to the quick to be 
denied and demeaned on every side. It was more 
than he could bear to acknowledge to himself that, 
in spite of all he had achieved, failure had over¬ 
taken him in the end, killed him in the prime of 
life, when most men feel their grip tightening on 
the world’s affairs. 

Oh, what of that destin which had until now 
watched so unfailingly over him throughout his 
early days; why had it deserted him in the hour of 
his greatest need? Why had it permitted so cruel 
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and evil an influence to have blighted his fair 
prospects and by some sinister means converted 
so happy an outlook into a miserable retrospect, 
leering out stark and hideous from amongst the 
shadows in that worldly paradise? 

Beker, standing gravely aloof, contemplated 
that lonely and dejected figure, standing desolate 
amid the glories of that solemn and luckless 
Eden. Ever apprehensive of the caprice of For¬ 
tune, and fully alive to the penalties of failure, yet 
the overweening confidence in his own powers had 
led him to tempt Providence beyond that limit at 
which his better judgment might well have called 
him to a halt. His star fast setting, the spell which 
had sponsored his rise to Imperial sway broken, 
and the Fates against him, he had now to drink 
deep of the bitter cup of adversity. 

Among the many unhappy reflections his miser¬ 
able situation must have brought home to his mind, 
no more unwelcome truth had he to realize than 
that with all his extraordinary achievements he 
had failed to win the hearts of men, and with the 
right to lavish rewards upon them wrung from his 
hands, he no longer possessed the power to com¬ 
mand their obedience or to bend them to his will. 
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Where now were those companions on whom he 
had showered so many benefits? Where were those 
faces that had so often turned to him, flushed with 
those victories to which he had led them, and eager 
for those further triumphs he alone could make it 
possible for them to achieve? He had often enough 
appraised the value of their services; discerned 
their aims and their motives; taken a careful esti¬ 
mate of the strength of their attachment; but never 
had his calculation conceived so poor a reckoning 
of their disposition towards him as he had now per¬ 
force to make. But there were those who had 
stood in his mind above so poor an assessment; 
those who were bound to him by the sacred ties 
of kinship and the bond of a lifelong allegiance. 
At least, were there none of these amongst them 
who could love him and serve him for his own 
sake. 

Why had his wife deserted him, robbed him of 
his son, that one ray of hope, that one great solace 
he had the right to press to his heart at this sad 
hour? Why had she denied him that love, that 
sympathy she should now extend to him in his 
distress, the simplest gift of the poorest and the 
humblest of mankind? ‘Josephine, too. Oh, Jose- 
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phine, I see her at every turn among the flowers 
she loved so well. Why does she not vouchsafe me 
one loving glance as she passes me by?’ 

It was growing late; grey and heavy had become 
the shadows enveloping everything. The dew was 
falling fast, and his pallid cheeks were moist with 
bitter tears. 

At last Beker intervenes: 

‘Sire, ’tis late and the night grows cold; come, I 
beg of you, and take that rest you so sorely need - 
the dawn may bring you a brighter prospect.’ 

At the entrance of the CMteau of Malmaison 
four men voluntarily had, and in concert, per¬ 
formed a first vigil. Montholon, Bertrand, Gour- 
gaud and Las Cases, worn and weary and dis¬ 
tressed with the day’s happenings, sat together, 
yearning for the sound of those footsteps that 
would announce them free to sink their own 
troubles in the oblivion of a well-earned repose; 
and on the Emperor’s return they rose to receive 
him and to place themselves at his disposal. 

It was a service that tended to strengthen the 
relationship between them and their Men Chief, 
one that furthered an attachment between them 
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that was soon to be fortified through the straits 
and perplexities they, one and all, were to suffer 
in common during the progress of the ensuing 
days. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE BREAKING UP OF THE 
FAMILY PARTY AT MALMAISON, 

2 8 — 2 9 T H JUNE 

W hen the rally, that might redeem the blow 
from which the Imperial arms had suffered, 
never came, the assemblage congregated at Mal- 
maison dwindled away. To further their discom¬ 
fiture, rumour had been on the wing that Louis 
XVIII was on his way back to Paris, being con¬ 
veyed thither ‘in the baggage-train of the allied 
armies,’ and was at any moment expected back at 
the Tuileries. 

Hourly things were growing more precarious, 
and all at Malmaison, except those who had defin¬ 
itely agreed to attach themselves to the Emperor, 
had, by the morning of Thursday, 29th of June, 
bidden the Emperor farewell and gone their way. 

If at the outset the Provisional Government had 
been concerned for their own safety, lest Napoleon 
should regain his authority over them, it had now 
become genuinely anxious at the growing danger 
that menaced their late sovereign, fearing that he 
might fall into the hands of his enemies. 

If they had been called upon to oppose the 
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Emperor’s will, and demand his abdication, they 
at least had little desire to bear the opprobrium of 
having allowed him to fall into the hands of the 
Allies. On this score the attitude of the British 
Government caused them little anxiety, but the 
inveterate hatred the Prussians bore him had long 
made them desirous of affecting his capture, and 
of disposing of him in a manner that might gratify 
their craving for vengeance. 

Things were now moving apace, and brooked of 
no delay. Beker had already received an intima¬ 
tion from Paris that he must, without fail, induce 
his charge to remove to a securer retreat, for each 
hour that passed brought him nearer to the point 
of capture. 

Information received on the morning of the 28 th 
June, confirming the reports that the Prussians 
were pressing hard upon the road that led to Mal- 
maison, confirmed by the dull sound of cannon 
that came from the direction of St. Denis, warned 
the Emperor that the troops guarding the northern 
gates of Paris were already in touch with the Prus¬ 
sian forces, and that if he were to avoid falling into 
their hands, it was high time he thought of making 
his departure. 
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Gourgaud and Montholon had taken upon 
themselves the duty of making a careful survey of 
Malmaison, so as to arrange for its defence; they 
made the best possible disposition of the small 
number of troops they had at hand; a forlorn hope 
that, at the best, could only delay matters and 
maybe afford their master a better opportunity of 
making his escape. 

Strange it had been that, amid all this stir and 
preparation, the Emperor had fallen into a pro¬ 
found lethargy, from which he was aroused with 
only the greatest difficulty. Brought to realize his 
position, he ordered Gourgaud to send out scout¬ 
ing parties in the direction of Gonesse and Saint 
Germain. Fortunate it had been that Davoust, 
directing affairs from Paris, and honestly concerned 
at Napoleon’s precarious position, had given inde¬ 
pendent orders to Beker to destroy the bridge at 
Chatou without delay, and to take upon himself 
other measures necessary to check the Prussian 
advance. 

At last, realizing to the full the imminent dan¬ 
ger that now threatened him, the Emperor’s mar¬ 
tial spirit once more bestirred itself, and again he 
craved to be placed at the head of the army so 
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as forthwith to direct a redeeming blow to his 
enemies. 

He worked late into the night of 28 th June, for¬ 
mulating plans and making the necessary deposi¬ 
tions for this desperate venture. When the morrow 
came - (destined to be the last he spent at Mal- 
maison) — he sent through Beker his last urgent 
appeal to the Provisional Government, requesting 
that he might be permitted to place himself at his 
country’s service, if only in the capacity of a mere 
general, promising on his word of honour to retire 
from the position entrusted to him, and to yield up 
his sword as soon as his formidable task had been 
accomplished. But the curt unyielding reply that 
came from Fouche quenched his last gleam of 
hope, and casting his sword aside, changed his 
soldier’s uniform for civilian clothes, to set out and 
meet the destiny the Fates had reserved for him 
beyond the seas. 

Surely in the annals of the Bonaparte dynasty, 
the 29th of June 18x5 must ever figure as a mem¬ 
orable day. It was on this fair Thursday morning 
that its members who had forgathered at Mal- 
maison recrossed its threshold, and many of them 
bade each other farewell for ever. Under its por- 
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tals, it may be said, they shed their regal status 
and, relinquishing their crowns, stepped back into 
the world into poverty and disgrace. 

His mother had been one of the last to quit him. 
Talma, the tragedian, an eye-witness of this part¬ 
ing scene, had been granted the favour of being 
present during the last few moments Napoleon 
spent with his mother. He tells us that he em¬ 
braced her with warmth and dignity, without 
betraying any signs of weakness, but the sorrow of 
the moment found its fullest expression in his 
countenance and in the dignity of his demeanour. 
At the final parting, faltering, she uttered through 
her tears the simple words: 'Farewell, my son,' 
to which he responded, with a last affectionate 
embrace, ‘Mother, farewell.' 

She returned to Paris with her half-brother, 
Cardinal Fesch, without delay, in the hope of 
immediately proceeding on her way to Italy; but 
for the first time in her life her strength failed her, 
and she rested in Paris, under the protection of her 
influential relative, the Cardinal, remaining within 
its gates some few days after the return of the 
Bourbons to the Capital. 

She set out from Paris on 19 th July, and 
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sympathy awaited her at many a town through 
which she had to pass. She spent a short time at 
Siena, and ere she reached Rome, received from 
Pius VII - to whom her son had shown such 
scant courtesy - an invitation to take up her per¬ 
manent residence in the Eternal City. 

It was on her arrival there that she obtained the 
first news of her son since their parting: it apprised 
her of the circumstance that he was a prisoner in 
the hands of the English, and was then bound for 
the Island of St. Helena. 

In their order of leaving, Lucien and Jerome 
had preceded their mother; Joseph and Hortense 
followed her as far as Paris within a few hours. 

Lucien, the most able and far-seeing of Napo¬ 
leon’s brothers, perceiving the danger of tarrying 
long on French soil - for in truth the extreme 
royalists were already calling out for a general pro¬ 
scription of those who had been implicated in 
Napoleon’s return from Elba - secured a passport 
under an assumed name, and set out for the north 
of Italy. 

Recognized, however, soon after he had passed 
the Alps, he was arrested by order of the Pied¬ 
montese Government and detained for three 
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months, a close prisoner at Turin. Here again 
Pope Pius VII, who seemed only capable of exer¬ 
cising a feeling of goodwill towards the family 
which had treated him so badly, not only procured 
Lucien’s liberty, but also welcomed him back to 
Rome and obtained his reinstatement in the Prin¬ 
cipality of Canino, which his Holiness had secured 
for him during the summer of 1806. 

Jerome had the assurance to return to Paris, dis¬ 
regarding the order he had received from Fouchd 
requiring him to withdraw from the Capital. He 
kept himself concealed from the public gaze in a 
quiet lodging at the house of a poor Corsican shoe¬ 
maker, on whose fidelity he could confidently rely. 
Here he was attended by a friendly doctor for a 
slight wound he had received at Quatre Bras, 
which had been of small account had Jerome been 
in better health. He had returned to Paris so as to 
place himself in communication with those who 
might help him to arrange matters with his father- 
in-law, the King of Wurtemburg, and pave the way 
to his rejoining his wife, the erstwhile Queen Cath¬ 
erine of Westphalia, now become wholly dependent 
upon her father, and fallen under his control. 

On the a^nd August Jerome arrived at the 
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Castle of Goppingen, where, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, both he and his wife found themselves little 
better than state prisoners, constrained to maintain 
themselves on very narrow means. 

Joseph had spent the last night with his brother 
at Malmaison and had left the chateau betimes on 
the following morning, that is to say, on the Thurs¬ 
day morning, 29th June. He had left early on his 
brother’s affairs, and virtually set out on that jour¬ 
ney which was to lead him to a home in a foreign 
land. 

Among other things, he obtained from the 
banker Lafitte a sum of money which he took with 
him when he left Paris to join his brother on his 
way to Rochefort. It is said he came up with him at 
Niort, the last stage on the road to that port, and 
continued the journey in company with his brother 
till they reached that destination, and that they 
entered Rochefort together on Monday, 3rd July, 
the very day on which Paris, for the second time, 
welcomed the return of the Bourbons; but Gour- 
gaud expressly states that he arrived two days 
later, namely, on Wednesday, 5th July. 

Hortense was the last to leave Malmaison, as 
she had been the first to hurry thither, to receive her 
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stepfather and those who had followed him to her 
mother's old home. She knew only too well that 
the journey she was entering upon was to be a 
long and trying one, and that henceforth to her, 
at least, France would be a forbidden country. 

The stanch and fearless support she had 
afforded her stepfather after his return from Elba 
had placed her beyond the pale of indulgence at 
the hands of the Bourbons. She left Malmaison 
without having formulated any settled view con¬ 
cerning her future; she had no prescribed haven 
she might regard in the light of a home. 

The breach that had been growing between 
herself and her husband was now far too wide for 
it to be bridged. Moreover, he was away in Italy, 
in ill-health, brooding in dejection over his own 
misfortunes and thinking merely of himself. 

For eighteen months or so she journeyed from 
pillar to post, resting at no place for very long, for, 
in truth, the governments that ruled the territories 
she invaded declared her presence an embarrass¬ 
ment, and invited her to find a welcome elsewhere. 

For a short while she resided at Carlsruhe- 
then at Augsburg, until the more friendly author¬ 
ities controlling the affairs of the Canton of Thur- 
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gau extended to her an opportunity of taking 
refuge within its borders. 

On the ioth February 1817 she bought a 
small estate at Arenenberg, on the shores of Lake 
Constance, where she lived for the rest of her life, 
tranquilly devoting herself to the care and educa¬ 
tion of her third son, that Charles Louis Napoleon 
who, through the death of his two elder brothers 
and the great influence of the name he bore, was 
destined in the course of time to mount the Im¬ 
perial Throne, founded by his famous uncle, under 
the style of Napoleon III. 

If we have been at pains to enter upon these 
details relating to the last hours that Napoleon 
spent at Malmaison, we have done so to indicate 
the slow process of elimination that took place, by 
which Napoleon came in the end to be left with the 
four men whose careers we have deemed it of 
interest to deal with. 

He left Malmaison as he had left the Elysde ~ 
by the back door. We contemplate him in the 
afternoon of Thursday, 29th June, the first time 
stripped of his sovereignty, repudiated by his sub¬ 
jects, deserted by his wife, his child taken from 
him, homeless, a fugitive, a price upon his head, 
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finally emerging from the threshold of a sad and 
deserted home. He left Malmaison at five o’clock 
in the afternoon in a common yellow-coloured 
calethe , in company with Bertrand, Beker and 
Rovigo. Gourgaud tells us in his diary that he was 
dressed as a civilian, wearing a coat of maroon 
cloth. He entered the conveyance as it stood in the 
little court by the left wing of the Palace, and drove 
away through the small park gate. 

The road he proposed to take lay by Rambouil- 
let, Vendome, Chateaudome, Poitiers, Tours, and 
Niort. . . . ‘My carriage,’ Gourgaud tells us, ‘and 
that of the valet de chambre, took the same road 
as the carriages of the Emperor. The others went 
by way of Orleans, Limoges and Saints.’ 

So Bertrand and Gourgaud travelled with their 
master, while Montholon and Las Cases, and 
several others, with Madame Bertrand and Mad¬ 
ame Montholon, followed by a different route, 
with the object of all meeting again at the Port of 
Rochefort. 



ON THE ROAD TO ROCHEFORT 


I t is again to Gourgaud we must turn for a 
reliable account of Napoleon’s journey from 
Malmaison to Rochefort. 

Early in the morning of Thursday, 29th June, 
Deeres, Minister of Marine, had visited Malmai¬ 
son, and urged the Emperor to leave for Rochefort 
and make for the United States of America, and it 
would certainly seem that he had given him some 
sort of an assurance that this course lay open for 
him to follow: it was owing to this interview that 
Napoleon decided to leave for this seaport town 
to seek security in the New World. 

Bearing in mind his recent journey through the 
southern districts to take ship for Elba, and dread¬ 
ing such another reaction in the public feeling to¬ 
wards him, he attempted to conceal his identity 
under Beker’s name, and giving a last glance at 
Josephine’s home, hastened away from it about five 
o’clock on this Thursday afternoon. 

He spent the first night upon the road, at Ram- 
bouillet, where Gourgaud arrived close upon his 
heels. Thus he writes: 
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‘When my carriage approached the palace, a 
servant stopped it and told me that His Majesty 
wanted me, that the other carriage was to go on 
to the post-house, and that Marchand also was 
wanted at the Palace. I went to the chateau, where 
I found His Majesty very impatient to get news 
from Paris, which he was quitting with great 
regret. I found there Beker, Rovigo, and Ber¬ 
trand. . . • They gave us supper with His Maj¬ 
esty, who, being greatly fatigued, lay in bed till 
eight o’clock the next morning.’ 

When passing through CMteau Renaud the 
next day - Saturday, ist July — it was with scant 
courtesy he was recognized at the inn at which he 
drew up for a midday meal, and noted the first 
evidence of a disaffected public. Late in the day, at 
Vend&me, they betrayed a more open hostility, 
crying after his carriage, ‘Vive le Roi,’ in lieu of the 
familiar greeting which had so long fallen upon his 
ears. 

At Poitiers he sent forward a courier to Roche¬ 
fort, to ascertain the outlook there and gain what 
further news he might. Reaching Niort late the 
same evening, he met with the wholly discomfort- 
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ing tidings that Rochefort was blockaded by 
English ships. To add to this rebuff, Gourgaud 
came in a few hours later and reported that he 
had been menaced by an angry crowd at Saint- 
Maixent, which had only been appeased through 
the advent of the Mayor, accompanied by a party 
of armed men, and then only after a formal and 
tardy examining of his party’s passports were the 
difficulties allayed that impeded their journey. 

Gourgaud arrived at Niort on the Sunday morn¬ 
ing, 2nd July, and had for some reason, for which 
he does not afford us an explanation, suffered arrest, 
which, it would seem, however, caused him no very 
serious delay, for he was soon granted his freedom 
and secretly conducted to the ‘Grand Cerf’ tavern 
where he learned that his master was at that 
moment resting near by at the ‘Boule d’Or.’ 

‘I went to see if he was sad,’ he tells us, and 
favours us with the further knowledge that the 
Prefect, Monsieur Busche, had requested an audi¬ 
ence of the Emperor, and had been received; that 
the Emperor was then undecided what to do; fur¬ 
ther, that later in the day Monsieur Kerkadin, 
who commanded all things in the Port of Roche¬ 
fort, had also arrived, and had apprised the Em- 
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peror that ‘there are two French frigates ready to 
sail, at the port,’ but at the same time had to in¬ 
form him that the roadstead of the lie d’Aix was 
blockaded. 

With Fouch£ at the head of affairs, no wonder 
his old Chief found himself betwixt the devil and 
the deep sea. 

That evening His Majesty dined with the Pre¬ 
fect of Niort, accompanied by Beker, Bertrand and 
his wife, others of his party being offered his 
hospitality as they arrived at a later hour. 

Napoleon arrived at Rochefort at eight o’clock 
on the morning of Monday, the 3rd of July. 
Alighting at the Prefecture, he was received by 
Monsieur de Bonnefoux, the Prefect, with marked 
courtesy. Gourgaud had preceded him by a couple 
of hours. Later came Las Cases with Madame de 
Montholon, in distress, for they too had been 
stopped on the road, and had at the town of Saintes 
run grave risk of being maltreated. 

From this time onward Gourgaud, who among 
Napoleon’s fellow-travellers has proved himself the 
most resourceful, henceforth takes a more active 
part in the conduct of the Emperor’s affairs, and has 
this day conferred upon him a mark of his approval, 
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Henceforth he is to act as the Emperor’s aide-de- 
camp. 

In this capacity we shall see him figuring promi¬ 
nently in those movements which during the next 
few days had so important a bearing on the closing 
days of his great master’s career. 



CHAPTER XXI 


AT ROCHEFORT 

T he manner in which the Emperor and his 
adherents had been received by the Maritime 
Prefect on their arrival at Rochefort had led them 
to believe that they would have little difficulty in 
making their departure for America. In showing 
the Emperor so great a deference, waiting upon 
him so readily, and, above all, in placing the Prefec¬ 
ture at his disposal, which of course automatically 
became the Palais Imperiale during his stay there, 
raised in the minds of the fugitives an impression 
that definite arrangements had been made for the 
continuance of their journey under something very 
like official supervision. 

But, nevertheless, things soon grew less assur¬ 
ing, and within a few hours of their arrival sub¬ 
sided into a condition that caused the Emperor and 
his followers to regard their position at Rochefort 
as eminently precarious. 

As we have had occasion to observe, Napoleon’s 
apprehension for his liberty to cross the Atlantic 
had never been fully allayed, and that more than 
once he had pressed Beker to obtain from the Pro- 
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visional Government the necessary passports for 
himself and his party, enabling them to depart 
unmolested for the United States of America, 
endorsed with the consent of the British authorities. 

All things considered, it would seem that in 
quitting Malmaison he had been lured into the 
half-belief that something of this kind had already 
been obtained, and that now, on his arrival at 
Rochefort, he found himself stranded, with Mait¬ 
land’s squadron barring his way to the open sea 
and the British cruisers sweeping the Basque 
Roads, so that not a single ship might pass out of 
the Port of Rochefort unchallenged. 

Little had Napoleon known that at the very 
moment during which he was being so compla¬ 
cently entertained by Monsieur de Bonnefoux, the 
Prefect, that officer had received secret orders 
from Paris not to allow the promised frigates to 
sail ‘if their passage should be opposed by the 
English.' 

In taking survey of the official correspondence 
relating to this dramatic situation, it is difficult to 
evade the conviction that there had not existed a 
tacit understanding between the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment in Paris and the British authorities in 
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London concerning the course that was then being 
pursued that would render Napoleon incapable of 
causing them further trouble. 

With Fouchfe directing the course of events, 
futile it had been for Napoleon to scan those 
narrow channels through which he must pass to 
regain his freedom in a foreign land. 

The following five days, so full of perplexity 
and indecision, were mostly spent in ventilating 
schemes for the evasion of the British blockade. 
They were the last few days in which the Emperor 
still retained the right of independent action even 
within the narrow limits he had possessed since his 
departure from Paris. 

With all his followers he took counsel, individu¬ 
ally and collectively. The chief among them to 
whom he then turned were Gourgaud, Las Cases, 
Bertrand, Montholon, and sometimes Savary, 
Lallemand and Lavalette, and even with Beker 
himself, the avowed agent of the Provisional 
Government. 

To others, too, who had come so far as Roche¬ 
fort, he turned for advice, but most of these drew 
off as the gathering clouds darkened around him 
and his cause grew desperate. 
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But all discussions were fraught with conflicting 
suggestions and none came to solve the difficult 
problem of the moment. In the main, Las Cases’ 
shrewd intelligence and Gourgaud’s ceaseless 
energy helped occasionally to revive the Emperor’s 
fading hope, and momentarily to dispel an apathy 
that often paralysed his mind, and so these two 
men came to assume a leading part in the memor¬ 
able drama now slowly and inexorably about to un¬ 
fold itself during the passage of the next few days. 

So early as the 30th May, Captain Maitland, in 
command of His Majesty’s Ship Bellerophon, had 
received orders to reconnoitre the roadstead of 
Rochefort. Clearly, then, before the campaign in 
Flanders had opened, measures had been taken to 
close the ports of France against the Emperor’s 
escape, should he meet with defeat at the hands of 
the Allies. Captain Maitland had arrived in the 
Basque Roads on the 31st May, and had notified 
Admiral Hotham, his chief in command, that two 
large frigates, namely, the Saak and the Miduse , 
also a corvette, the Balladihre , and a large brig, the 
Epervier , had taken up their positions near the lie 
d’Aix. 
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As to the movements of Napoleon, however, 
Maitland had not as yet been made acquainted, 
and knew nothing of the interesting events that 
were happening at the Port of Rochefort he was 
then so zealously guarding; nor did he learn of 
Napoleon’s presence there until early in the second 
week of July. 

With Napoleon and his party little of import 
had taken place; certainly nothing had occurred to 
remove the difficulties that had fallen upon them 
during the few days following their arrival. Gour- 
gaud tells us that Napoleon’s brother, Joseph, 
reached Rochefort on the Wednesday, 5th July, 
doubtless bringing with him the money he had 
received from Lafitte, the banker he left Malmai- 
son in order to visit, early in the morning of that 
same day Napoleon set out for Rochefort. One 
thing had, however, taken place that gave signs 
of movement, and indicated that some sort of 
decision had been arrived at; their baggage had 
been distributed and taken on board the Saak 
and the Meduse so as to be in readiness in case 
an opportunity present itself fox taking their 
departure for the United States of America. 

There had also been much time spent in reor- 
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ganizing Napoleon’s entourage, Montholon being 
made a second aide-de-camp, and Las Cases his 
treasurer; but all these arrangements were by the 
way, and did not alleviate the stress under which 
they all laboured, or further their interests in any 
important degree. 

Early on the morning of Saturday, 8 th July, 
Gourgaud was sent to interview the captains of the 
two French frigates moored under the lee of the 
lie d’Aix, and had a long parley both with Captain 
Philibert of the Saale and Captain Ponde of the 
Miduse. On his return, however, he brought no 
good news to cheer the anxious faces that awaited 
him, for both these officers had to admit that to 
evade the enemy ships it had become wellnigh 
impossible. 

Landward, too, things were far from reassuring. 
Louis XVIII had re-entered the Tuileries on the 
3rd inst., and the Provisional Government had 
already yielded its control to a Bourbon Ministry, 
and all knew well enough that the Bourbons were 
every whit as eager as the Prussians to lay their 
hands on the Emperor, so as to deal with him as 
they thought fit. 

On the receipt of this unfavourable news, Napo- 
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leon decided to leave the mainland without delay. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon of this Saturday, 
8 th July, he drove away from the Prefecture in 
Monsieur de Bonnefoux’s carriage for the small 
landing-stage at Fouras, where he might find a boat 
belonging to the port to take him to Captain Phili¬ 
bert’s ship, the Saak , and at ten minutes after five, 
the small craft drew off from the shore under the 
exertion of ten stalwart rowers, into which Napo¬ 
leon had quickly stepped with Beker, Bertrand, 
Gourgaud and several others of his faithful fol¬ 
lowers, and so it was he quitted the mainland of 
France for the last time. 
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G ouroaud tells us that the sea was rough, and 
their embarkation in the face of wind and surf 
was attended with considerable risk. After a 
struggle of a couple of hours against these adverse 
conditions, that is to say, a few minutes after seven 
o’clock in the evening, His Majesty boarded the 
Saak) and was received by Captain Philibert with¬ 
out a salute. He then took supper and retired into 
what it pleased Gourgaud to refer to as the state¬ 
room. Then, sending for Gourgaud, he asked his 
advice on many points before lying down on his 
bed, demanding that he should stay with him a 
little while. 

For the whole of that first night on board, Gour¬ 
gaud remained in attendance upon his master, 
for he had fallen into a despondent and fitful 
mood. The night had been rough, but about four 
o’clock in the morning the weather calmed, and 
he demanded of Gourgaud the direction of the 
wind. 

At last fully awake to the serious dangers that 
now threatened him, and impatient of restraint, he 
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rose betimes and made an early visit to the lie 
d’Aix, it would seem for little else than to be on 
the move; nevertheless, he made an inspection of 
the batteries and fortifications there, returning' to 
the Saak by nine o’clock, just about the time when 
Monsieur de Bonnefoux, the Maritime Prefect, 
had come aboard to impart to him the instructions 
he had just received from Paris, that is to say, from 
the new Government that had taken office on the 
reinstatement of Louis XVIII. 

If Bonnefoux had possessed any genuine regard 
for the fallen Emperor, he must have felt his mis¬ 
sion painful and embarrassing in the extreme, for 
he had come to notify him in confidence that if he 
desired to evade capture he must leave the Port of 
Rochefort within twenty-four hours. 

At the moment of his coming on board, he 
sought an interview with Beker and Bertrand, so 
that they might advise him as to the best means of 
apprising the Emperor of this stern ultimatum, 
and the penalty likely to accrue if he neglected to 
obey it; but they left Bonnefoux to use his own dis¬ 
cretion, and to act as he thought fit. The com¬ 
munication, it would seem, embodied the sugges¬ 
tion that the Emperor should depart either by 
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means of a dispatch boat, or by the use of the 
frigates, if necessary, under a flag of truce. 

Following this miserable interview with the Pre¬ 
fect, they all sat down to breakfast at about eleven 
o’clock that morning, wholly disconcerted and 
utterly bewildered. Come what might, the situa¬ 
tion demanded that a speedy decision should be 
arrived at as to a definite course they should now 
take, and suggestions were put forth urging many 
desperate efforts for effecting a departure in the 
face of the British blockade. 

Out on the Bellerophon , then stationed off the 
most northern point of the lie d’Oleron, Captain 
Maitland had also received news. He had just 
been informed that an application had been made 
to the British Government for passports that might 
enable Napoleon and his followers to leave the 
Port of Rochefort for America, and that the appli¬ 
cation had been forthwith refused. Also, Maitland 
had been warned that it was common opinion that 
Napoleon had taken the road to Rochefort and in 
all likelihood would embark on one of the frigates 
stationed off the lie d’Aix. 

By Sunday, 9th July, Napoleon had made up 
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his mind to communicate with the British warship 
stationed off the lie d’Oleron, openly to reveal his 
presence at Rochefort and claim his right to em¬ 
bark for the United States of America without 
interruption. In the hope of attaining this end, he 
sent Las Cases and Savary (Due de Rovigo) to 
visit the Bellerophon and demand of her Captain 
information concerning the promised passports 
that would enable him to proceed on his way. 

As the day broke on Monday, the loth July, 
the officer of the watch on board H.M.S. Bel¬ 
lerophon reported a small schooner bearing down 
upon them. Alive to the movements the Emperor 
and his followers might have recourse to with the 
object of effecting their escape, Maitland, who had 
carefully considered every contingency, forthwith 
ordered 'everything to be ready for making sail in 
chase.’ But the schooner on nearing the Bellero¬ 
phon hoisted a flag of truce, and drew alongside 
her at about seven o’clock in the morning. This 
was the small schooner which has generally been 
referred to as 'The Mouche,’ but this designation 
was in reality a term simply indicative of the class 
of vessel to which she belonged. This ‘mouche’ 
was then rendering common service as a tender to 
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the two frigates, the Saale andtheMeduse, stationed 
to the south of the He d’Aix. 

She had on board her the Count de Las Cases, 
and General Savary, Due de Rovigo, charged with 
the delivery of a letter written by Count Bertrand, 
Grand Marshal of the Palace, at Napoleon’s dicta¬ 
tion, and addressed to the Admiral commanding 
the British cruisers before the Port of Roche¬ 
fort. 

It notified the Admiral that the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon had abdicated the Throne of France, and had 
chosen the United States of America as the place 
of retreat for himself and his suite, who were at 
present embarked on board the two frigates now 
stationed at the port, with the object of proceeding 
to this destination. 

On the face of it the letter purported to contain 
merely an inquiry as to whether the passports, 
assumed to have been promised by the British 
Government, were forthcoming, or whether, in the 
event of their failing to arrive, the British Govern¬ 
ment intended to throw any impediment in their 
taking their departure to the United States of 
America. 

It was an astute manoeuvre on the part of the 
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Emperor for ascertaining the disposition of his old 
enemy towards him, and Maitland’s reply to Ber¬ 
trand’s letter certainly gave the Emperor to under¬ 
stand how the matter stood in relation to the British 
Government. His reply to Bertrand was couched 
in guarded terms. ‘I have to acquaint you, that I 
cannot say what the intentions of my Government 
may be; but, the two countries being at present 
in a state of war, it is impossible for me to permit 
any ship of war to put out to sea from the Port of 
Rochefort,’ adding that ‘as to the proposal made 
by Count de Las Cases, and the Due de Rovigo, of 
allowing the Emperor to proceed to a merchant 
vessel, it is out of my power — without the sanction 
of my commanding officer, who is at present in 
Quiberon Bay, and to whom I have forwarded 
your despatch — to allow any vessel, under what¬ 
ever flag she may be, to pass with a personage of 
such consequence.’ 

Maitland tells us that Las Cases and Savary 
remained on board the Bellerophon some two or 
three hours, and during this period a lengthy con¬ 
versation took place concerning the state of affairs 
in France; strange, indeed, had it been if also a 
great deal had not been said to further the negotia- 
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tions leading to Napoleon’s surrender initiated on 
this day. 

Las Cases and Savary were back on the Saale 
by the same afternoon. Although they could not 
bring him the welcome news that he was free to 
depart on his journey to the New World, they were 
at least in a position to assure him that the hostility 
exhibited by his old enemy was inspired by policy 
rather than by any spirit of revenge. 

Maitland’s designs, too, had been well served, 
his fears allayed, and his hopes stimulated; for 
what had recently appeared but a mere probability 
had, during the last few hours, resolved into a clear 
and definite movement, inspiring Maitland and his 
crew with every hope that the honour of accepting 
the surrender of the great man they sought should, 
after all, have been destinedfor H.M.S. Bellerophon. 

From the morning of Monday, ioth July, when 
Las Cases and Rovigo had left the Bellerophon , to 
the break of day on Friday, 14th July, no further 
communication took place between Maitland and 
Napoleon’s representatives, but much was never¬ 
theless occurring to make Maitland apprehensive 
lest his quarry should escape him. 

On the following day, Tuesday, nth July, a 
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■warning was received from a couple of men who 
had put off from the lie d’Oleron to visit the 
Captain of the Bellerophon. They reported that a 
message had just been received from the lie d’Aix 
stating that a pilot - the only man known to have 
negotiated the Mamusson passage in a frigate - 
had been offered a large sum of money to place 
himself at Napoleon’s disposal. 

On receiving this intimation Maitland immedi¬ 
ately got under weigh, and, though the flood-tide 
had just made in, brought the Bellerophon , with the 
Slaney in support, into a position that gave a better 
command over the French frigate; while the 
Myrmidon was forthwith directed to take up a 
position at the mouth of the Mamusson passage 
and to anchor as close within it as circumstances 
would permit. 

This was a day on which a general intelligence 
had spread far and wide, revealing the course 
which events were now speedily taking. 

The mail had come into Rochefort from Paris, 
giving an account of the return of Louis XVIII 
to the Tuileries. Information had leaked out, or 
a rumour had been set afoot, that Monsieur de 
Bonnefoux had just received secret orders not to 
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allow the frigates to sail without the sanction of 
the British authorities. 

Napoleon then was in a desperate fix! 

Apprehension had more than once resolved 
itself into a feeling of dismay among Napoleon 
and his followers. 

Such an occasion had been on Las Cases and 
Rovigo leaving the Bellerophon , when that vessel 
followed them in full sail, causing those on board 
the Saale to make sure she was about to attack 
them, and their relief had been great when she 
came quietly to anchor within a short distance 
from them without firing a shot. 

This had been a circumstance among many 
others which must have brought home to Napo¬ 
leon the hopelessness of his position. 

Two outstanding happenings occurred on Wed¬ 
nesday, 12th July: the first that of Napoleon and 
his men leaving the Saale and Miduse and taking 
up their quarters on the lie d’Aix, their baggage 
having been removed thither during the dark 
hours of the preceding dawn. Gourgaud tells us 
that a dejected party soon followed. At a quarter 
past ten on this morning Napoleon left the Saale 
in a small boat to visit the lie d’Aix for the second 
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and last time, accompanied by Beker, Bertrand, 
Planet, and Gourgaud himself. He took up his 
quarters in the house of the General in Command, 
who was then absent; the second pertaining to an 
incident that took place on the mainland which 
might have been appropriately described as the 
Battle of the Flags. 

Again, under this date, Gourgaud reports that 
the Bellerophon for some reason came on with all 
sails set. This time she fired a salute. ‘We knew 
not what to make of it. We thought perhaps it 
was in honour of the entrance of the Allies into 
Paris.’ But Maitland’s reference to the events of 
the day offers an explanation of the circumstances. 
‘The white flag made its appearance for the first 
time on the towers of Rochelle, on seeing which 
I felt it my duty to run into the Basque Roads, 
accompanied by the Slaney, and having anchored, 

I hoisted the Bourbon colours at the main-top¬ 
gallant mast-head, and fired a royal salute. How¬ 
ever, during the afternoon two tricoloured flags 
were kept flying in Rochelle, and before sunset 
all the white flags were struck and everywhere 
replaced by those of Bonaparte. On the following 
morning, however, the white flags alone dominated 
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Rochelle, and the tricoloured ensign disappeared 
once and for all.’ 

Thursday, 13th July. This was a day of stress, 
of the raising and relinquishing of many false 
hopes, followed by a final resignation. 

Cooped up in the He d’Aix, his chances of 
escape fast narrowing to extinction; their minds 
stimulated to the last degree for making a last 
desperate attempt to evade the British blockade, 
Napoleon and his followers racked their brains 
to discover a means of achieving this object. 

The Emperor thought he might possibly put 
to sea in a lugger (chasse-marSe) or go on board a 
Danish brig, which was at anchor near the island. 
No 1 perhaps it would be better to force a passage 
with the two frigates or to try and reach the Baya¬ 
dere. Napoleon is now informed that two English 
frigates were anchored in the river near Bor¬ 
deaux, one at the Mamusson passage and another 
ship and a frigate guarding the Basque Roads. 

At eight o’clock Rovigo arrived, and brought 
word that the officers who were to have formed the 
crew of the ckasse-maree were beginning to lose 
heart. They said it would be very difficult to pass 
out if the English had their boats on the watch. 
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Tiie Emperor turned to Gourgaud for advice, who 
tried to dissuade him from attempting to save 
himself in this manner. 

At nine o'clock Lallemand appeared on the 
scene from a visit to Bordeaux. He had held 
many mysterious talks with many people. Later 
in the day Bertrand is authorized to say that His 
Majesty had made up his mind to go to sea in the 
Danish ship, whose Captain had just bought 
a cargo of brandy at Rochelle and was about to 
load her, and that in this he would arrange a 
hiding-place; that he had also his papers and 
a passport complete. Gourgaud learns that there 
will not be room for him in this ship, and that 
Napoleon with much regret says he cannot come 
with him. Gourgaud expostulates and pleads 
to be allowed to accompany him, recounting the 
services he had rendered the Emperor during the 
past few weeks, and finally declares *he will not 
leave France except as one of his followers.’ 

The prospect held out by the use of the Danish 
brig seems for a second time to have inspired some 
little hope, for during the darkest hours of the 
night the Emperor’s baggage was placed on board 
that vessel; but here, as in every other case, this 
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resolution soon petered out and left them just 
where they were: and so their efforts, barren of 
progress, subscribe to a drama that was now 
speedily drawing to a close. 

Gourgaud’s feelings had been sorely hurt at the 
suggestion that he should be discarded and prefer¬ 
ence shown to another who had done less than 
himself to assist his Chief during these past trying 
and hazardous days, and now came to speak his 
mind pretty freely when consulted by his Chief. 
Napoleon attempted to soothe his feelings by ex¬ 
plaining to him that he would rather have taken 
him than Lallemand, but that Lallemand knew 
America, and was, besides, a friend of the Captain 
of the Danish vessel. 

Gourgaud replies by assuring the Emperor that 
he did not adhere to him from interest or ambition, 
but because he was unfortunate, and he desired to 
prove himself devoted to him under defeat and 
desertion. 

Whatever assurances Napoleon may have 
offered him, Gourgaud’s feelings were not soothed 
and his irascible temperament stirred him to ex¬ 
press a fearless and unreserved opinion concerning 
their situation. He now tells Napoleon that what- 
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ever happens he must not act the part of a mere 
adventurer, and, moreover, should not run the risk 
of being captured. That if he were taken in 
attempting to make his escape* he might suffer 
ill-treatment. Napoleon replies that, anyhow, he 
would be master of his own fate, and in that 
case would kill himself; a statement to which 
Gourgaud offers the sound and manly rejoinder, 
‘No, your Majesty could not do that! At Mont 
Saint-Jean (Waterloo) it might have been all right, 
but now it would never do. A gambler kills him¬ 
self; a great man braves misfortune.’ 

It was now that the Emperor gave Gourgaud 
an opportunity of gauging the true bent of his 
mind, one that accorded with his own views, which 
doubtless had been growing strong upon him 
during the past three days. Here the Emperor } 
breaking in upon a short interval of silence into 
which their conversation had drifted, stated that 
‘Last night I had an idea of going aboard the English 
cruiser, and like Themistocles, not willing to take 
part in the dismemberment of his country, begged 
to be granted an asylum amongst his enemies; but 
as yet I have not been able to make up my mind.' 

And now comes an indulgence in a little cheap 
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and amusing sentiment, imbued with that strong 
touch of superstition with which Napoleon’s nature 
had been so deeply tinged. A little bird at this 
moment flew in at the window at which they were 
talking. Gourgaud cries, ‘It is an omen of good 
fortune,’ and caught it in his hand. But Napoleon 
meets this ejaculation with ‘There are enough un¬ 
happy beings in this world, set it at liberty.’ ‘I 
obeyed,’ says Gourgaud, and the Emperor cried 
out, ‘Let us watch the augury.* The bird flew 
to the right, and I cried, ‘Sire 1 it is flying towards 
the English cruiser.’ And so the man, who without 
compunction had strewn the fields of Europe with 
the bones of a million men, is now moved with 
compassion at the discomfiture of a little bird. 

And so if Gourgaud tells us the truth, this 
long-drawn and amazing drama is met at its cul¬ 
minating point with an anticlimax. 

‘Our dinner that night was a very sad one.’ Las 
Cases, with Lallemand instead of Rovigo, was sent 
to the Saale with instructions to depart from that 
ship in order to pay a second visit to the English 
vessel, and the day closes with Napoleon and his 
friends watching their envoys until a very late hour 
making their way towards H.M.S. BellerophonJ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


FRUSTRATED 

A s the sun rose on Friday, 14th July, the 
officer of the watch on board the Bellerophon 
informed Maitland that the ‘Mouche’ was standing 
out from the lie d’Aix, bearing the inevitable flag 
of truce, and was fast making its way towards 
them. Maitland ordered the flag to be accepted. 
Again Count de Las Cases, followed by Lalle- 
mand, stepped aboard the Bellerophon as the 
Emperor’s Emissary. 

Adopting the attitude of a practised diplomat, 
he attempted to conceal the purpose of his visit, 
making it appear as if he had returned to the ship 
merely with the object of ascertaining whether an 
answer had been received from the Admiral to the 
letter he had delivered to be forwarded to him on 
the 10th inst. 

To this inquiry Maitland, prompted no doubt 
by a strong feeling of disappointment - but never¬ 
theless with complete justification - expressed his 
disapproval of a flag of truce being made use of 
for so trivial a purpose, reminding the Count of 
the promise he had made him, that when the 
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Admiral’s answer arrived it should be immedi¬ 
ately sent to the frigates by one of the Betterophon's 
boats, and concluded by making it quite clear to 
Las Cases that he entirely disapproved of frequent 
communications with an enemy by means of flags 
of truce. 

This rebuke administered, he courteously in¬ 
vited Las Cases and Lallemand to enter his cabin 
for breakfast, after which they then retired to the 
after-cabin for further conversation. 

Now it was that Las Cases unburdened his 
mind and revealed the true purpose of his mission; 
he pleaded that the Emperor, so anxious to spare 
the further effusion of human blood, was willing 
to proceed to America in any way the British 
Government chose to sanction, either in a French 
warship or in a British man-of-war. To this in¬ 
quiry Maitland replied: ‘I have no authority to 
agree to any arrangement of that sort, nor do I 
believe my Government would consent to it.’ 

A conversation of considerable length now 
followed, we are told, which may be safely at¬ 
tributed to a strenuous endeavour on the part of 
Las Cases and Lallemand to draw Maitland into 
the acceptance of a conditional surrender; but to 
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all they urged Maitland definitely asseverates in 
his narrative that he explicitly assured Las Cases 
that he had no authority to enter into conditions 
of any sort as to Napoleon’s reception in Eng¬ 
land. 

They quitted the ship at half-past nine in the 
morning, leaving Maitland much in doubt as to 
what their real intentions were, and throughout 
their visit he regarded the interview with a 
strong suspicion. 

In the course of this conversation Maitland 
inquired of Las Cases as to where Bonaparte was 
at that moment residing, and the Count readily 
responded, stating that the Emperor was at 
Rochefort, and that he had left him there yester¬ 
day evening. And Lallemand supported this 
statement, saying that ‘I also left the Emperor 
there, resting at the hotel in the Grand Place,’ 
adding that ‘he is still so popular that the in¬ 
habitants assemble every evening in the front of 
the establishment in the hope of seeing him, and 
of greeting him with “Vive l’Empereur.” ’ 

Following upon this voluntary observation, 
Maitland requested an opinion as to how long it 
would take to go to Rochefort, to which Las Cases 
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replied, ‘As the tide will be against us, it will 
require five or six hours.’ 

Now Maitland had been kept well informed of 
Napoleon’s movements. He knew that Napoleon 
had left Rochefort for good on the evening of the 
8 th July, and had from that time onward resided 
either on board the Saale, or had taken refuge on the 
lie d’Aix. Moreover, it is not at all improbable 
that Maitland had had suspicions of Las Cases 
feigning ignorance of the English language; he 
may well have learnt that he had spent some 
years in England and had therefore a fairly good 
acquaintance with the English tongue. However 
this may be, Maitland had not been favourably 
impressed by Las Cases, and had no reason for 
regarding Lallemand with any degree of confi¬ 
dence. 

This astute little diplomat tells us that he re¬ 
gained the Island about eleven o’clock that same 
morning, reaching it under the gloom of a threaten¬ 
ing storm. He further states that Napoleon lost 
no time in assembling his friends in council to 
deliberate in a critical and a final step. 

It would appear that they arrived at a decision 
under a negative ruling. They could not force 
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their way past the English cruisers, and that 
none of the alternative suggestions could be 
accepted, and that, after all points weighed, they 
could not adopt any better course than that of 
submitting to their fate, and making their sur¬ 
render. 

Gourgaud assures us that all, without exception, 
‘advise that they should go aboard the English 
ships.’ 

It was after this council had been dissolved that 
the Emperor showed Gourgaud a rough copy of 
the letter he had addressed to the Prince Regent. 
This was the Themistocles letter which he had 
drafted the day before, dated Thursday, 13 th 
July, addressed to the Prince Regent of England; 
a letter which brought tears into Gourgaud’s eyes, 
as it has, to say the truth, since that moment, 
touched the feelings of countless thousands, in 
spite of the sentiment it contained being some¬ 
what misapplied, for Napoleon had been the last 
man ever to have voluntarily sacrificed himself 
contrary to his own interests. 

In accordance with this decision, Las Cases 
forthwith set out on his final diplomatic visit to the 
Bellerofhon , this time with Gourgaud as his com- 
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panion and support. They drew off from the He 
d’Aix about four o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, 
14th July, to all intents and purposes leaving the 
shores of their country never again to set foot 
within them until their return from exile in the 
Island of St. Helena. 

Since Las Cases and Lallemand’s departure from 
the Bellerophon earlier in the morning, Maitland 
and all under his command had found themselves 
subjected to a state of suspense, engendered by a 
good deal of hearsay intelligence that dissemin¬ 
ated many a disquieting report. One rumour had 
it that Napoleon, in spite of all precautions, had 
made good his escape, and the apprehension of 
many a mind accepted too readily unfounded re¬ 
ports that had speedily sped far and wide that 
day. 

Late on this afternoon word suddenly ran 
through the ship that a barge could be seen 
leaving the frigates and making its way towards 
them, a flag of truce again flying at her mast-head. 
The boat drew alongside the Bellerophon about 
seven o’clock in the evening, with Las Cases and 
Gourgaud begging an immediate interview with 
the Captain of the ship. 
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When they stepped on deck Maitland expressed 
his surprise to Las Cases at his speedy return, 
and pointed out to him that it was impossible 
to have gone so far as Rochefort since he had left 
him that morning. We know that Maitland had 
not been in ignorance of Las Cases’ duplicity, and 
had been made aware of the Emperor’s presence 
on the lie d’Aix. However, Las Cases insisted 
that his meeting with the Emperor on the Island 
had merely been but a fortuitous circumstance, and 
therefore on that account had not had occasion 
to go so far as Rochefort. This time the object of 
the Count’s mission soon deeply engaged Mait¬ 
land’s attention. Las Cases informed the Captain 
that he had been charged to deliver him another 
communication from the Emperor’s Grand Mar¬ 
shal, and on their immediate retirement to the 
cabin he handed Maitland Bertrand’s letter con¬ 
taining the following notification 

14 th July, 181^. 

SIR, 

Count Las Cases has reported to the Emperor 
the conversation which he had with you this morn¬ 
ing. His Majesty will proceed on board your ship 
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with the ebb-tide to-morrow morning between 
four and five o’clock. 

The Grand Marshal, 

COUNT BERTRAND. 

To the Officer Commanding 
the Cruisers off'Rochefort. 

The letter enclosed a list of persons composing 
Napoleon’s suite, for whom it was necessary to 
find accommodation, also a copy of the note 
addressed by Napoleon to the Prince Regent 
constituting his declaration of surrender. 

So Maitland’s patient vigil had at last been 
rewarded, and Napoleon was to surrender himself 
on board the Bellerophon early on the following 
morning. 

Throughout the proceedings of the past few 
days we have beheld Las Cases - the last of these 
men in whom we are primarily interested to enter 
Napoleon’s service - assuming a position by far 
the most prominent among them. 

Gourgaud, too, we have witnessed as receiving 
the Emperor’s confidence and being granted 
onerous employment. Bertrand, although con¬ 
stantly at his master’s elbow, we seem to view at 
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this period as having had his position somewhat 
compromised through his wife’s persistent en¬ 
treaty to make his family his first consideration, 
and to remain in Europe to guard over its 
interests. 

Of Montholon we hear- next to nothing, al¬ 
though he had been closely identified with the 
Emperor’s party, and had never been absent from 
his councils. But what we may well have failed to 
realize is the meagre number and poor status of 
those who now clung to the Emperor throughout 
the vicissitudes of these harrying days, for whom 
Maitland had now to provide accommodation 
aboard his ship, the Bellero-phon. 
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THE SURRENDER 

T he speculation which had grown rife and the 
high tension that bestirred all aboard the 
Bellerophon became mightily relieved when at the 
break of day a French brig of war (the Epervier ), 
flying the inevitable flag of truce, could be clearly 
discerned making its way towards them. But 
hardly had their feelings been allayed, when 
another menace, that carried with it doubt and dis¬ 
appointment, threatened them from the northern 
horizon, for Admiral Hotham’s flagship, the 
Superb, was sighted fast bearing down upon them. 
Little wonder a feeling of dismay arose throughout 
Maitland’s ship, lest the prize upon which they 
had all set their hearts should, after all, be wrested 
from them. 

Now, at5.30 a.m. on this memorable Saturday 
of 15th July x 815, the ebb-tide failed off the Port 
of Rochefort, and the wind blowing in from the 
north-west so baffled the French brig when she had 
reached within a mile or so of the Bellerophon that 
she ceased to make further progress, while the 
Superb was advancing fast with a strong wind 
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and tide well in her favour. Maitland, determined 
not to be outdone, sent off his First Lieutenant, 
Mr. Mott, in the ship’s barge to their assistance, 
and returned soon after six o’clock in the morning, 
bringing with him Napoleon, Bertrand, Montholon 
and Las Cases, the two ladies, Madame Bertrand 
and the Comtesse de Montholon, with their fami¬ 
lies, and thus settled the weighty matter out of 
hand. 

Maitland’s somewhat unofficial and colloquial 
greeting when his First Lieutenant brought the 
barge along his ship betrayed the anxiety of 
his mind. As it drew nigh, eager and blunt 
came the question, ‘Have you got him?’ and the 
rejoinder in the affirmative sped a thrill of relief 
through all aboard the Bellerophon . 

With the two hundred and forty mile journey 
that brought Maitland’s vessel to anchor in 
Torbay we need hardly consider ourselves called 
upon to dwell, for little had taken place during the 
voyage that had an important bearing on the 
relationship between the Emperor and the men 
who ultimately accompanied him to St. Helena. 
Of these, Gourgaud doubtless had been the one 
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uppermost in his mind, and he was away on the 
Slaney , with the letter addressed to the Prince 
Regent in his pocket, eagerly bent on the fulfilment 
of his mission. 

Now, early on the Monday morning when the 
Bellerophon sailed into Torbay and took up her 
anchorage within half a mile of the village of Brix- 
ham, Master John Smart of that place, abroad 
early on that day, has left us a happy and truthful 
account of the ship’s coming which we may be 
pardoned for quoting at some length: — 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE ‘BELLEROPHON’ OFF THE 
BRITISH COAST 

Tn common with most English schoolboys of 
the Waterloo year, we had an extra week’s holiday 
at midsummer, and this was fortunate for me, as it 
tided me over my birthday on 24th July. It was a 
bright summer’s morning when I sallied out after 
breakfast* with two half-crowns in my pocket, to 
meet Charlie Puddicombe and his younger brother 
Dick. Charlie was the biggest boy in our school; 
Dick was almost the smallest, and I and they were 
great chums. 

‘We met by appointment on the quay, and at 
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once began to discuss how we should spend the 
day and my money. Suddenly we spied two ships 
coming round Berry Head and into the bay — the 
first a large man-of-war, and the other a three- 
masted sloop. The ships were coming in quickly 
with wind and tide, but we heard faintly the sound 
of the boatswain’s whistle, and in a moment the 
sailors were scrambling up the rigging and out on 
the yards to take in sail. Then, within half a mile 
of Brixham Quay, the anchors were let go, and the 
ships swung round with the flood-tide, the large 
ship being the nearer to the shore. How thankful 
we were that no school bell would drag us away, 
but that we might stay to see all the fun 1 “Run up 
to Mrs, Hawkins” (the baker’s wife), said I to 
Dick, “and tell her some King’s ships have come 
in, for she and Michelmore are sure to go off in 
her boat, and I know she will let us go too.” 
“And we will shove off the boat meanwhile,” said 
Charlie. Already several boatmen were unmoor¬ 
ing their boats; but just then we saw a boat shove 
off from the ship, and we all gathered round the 
steps at the pier-head, for which she was making. 
As the boat came near we saw it was a large gig, 
pulled by eight sailors, and in the stern sheets sat 
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three officers. “Way enough,” said one of them; 
the oars were tossed, and the coxswain brought the 
boat as neatly alongside as if he had studied the 
run of the tide at Brixham all his life. Two of the 
officers jumped ashore: the one a tall man of about 
thirty-five, with a cloak on his arm, and the other 
a younger man, apparently of inferior rank. A 
portmanteau was handed ashore, and then at once 
the younger officer gave the order “Push off!” and 
as the bow-man, who was ready with his boat-hook, 
obeyed, he added to the young midshipman who 
was sitting in the stern, “I shall be back in ten 
minutes; remember orders; no talking.” Then, 
addressing himself to one of the shore boatmen, 
who had already shouldered the portmanteau, he 
asked which was the principal inn where a post- 
chaise could be obtained. Being directed to “The 
London Inn,” the two officers proceeded there, 
and went in together. 

‘Now, it was rather disappointing, and certainly 
unusual, that the boat did not stop by the quay, for 
generally Jack is fond enough of putting foot on 
shore, asking and telling news, besides doing a 
little shopping. However, the midshipman kept 
his boat moving a little way off, within easy hail of 
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shore, and seemed to avoid the boats that were 
putting off to the ships. The officers at the inn 
proved the attraction for us, and we boys formed 
part of the group there. It certainly could not have 
been more than ten minutes before the horses 
were put in the old yellow post-chaise that was as 
familiar to us as King William’s Stone. The two 
officers came out directly the chaise was ready, the 
younger one reading from a newspaper to the 
other as the latter got into the chaise. Then, 
while the postboy mounted, the landlord, who 
would fain have seen more of them, came out with 
a bottle and poured out a glass of wine for each. 
“Good-bye, Dick,” said the one in the chaise; 
“here’s to our next meeting 1 ” “Here’s to your safe 
arrival in London 1 ” said the younger one, “and 
good-bye,” he added, as the chaise rolled away up 
Fore Street. Then, walking back to the pier-head, 
he held up his hand as a signal to the boat, which 
speedily came up. “Now then, men, give way,” he 
said, as he sat down; and before we could ask what 
it all meant the oars were in the water and the boat 
was well on its way to the ship. “Bean’t he in a 
hurry, then?” said old Michelmore, who, in his 
floury coat and white hat, had just arrived with his 
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apprentice boy from the shop. “Come, boys, let’s 
be off to the ship.” We were not long in getting 
off. Charlie and his brother double-banked one 
oar, the apprentice pulled another, I sat down in 
myfavourite place right up in the bow, and Michel- 
more steered. He had a large sack with him con¬ 
taining new loaves, which he was taking as a specu¬ 
lation and as a suggestion for further orders. 

‘As we approached the ship, I had the point of 
vantage as look-out, and I noticed that the shore 
boats which had preceded us had stopped short of 
the ship, and were together, while in one of them a 
man was standing up, who, as we drew nearer, 
appeared to be in altercation with some one on 
board. Michelmore steered up to this boat and 
asked what was the matter. “They won’t let us 
come alongside, and they say as how they don’t 
wantno shore boats at all,” “But they’ll want some 
shore bread, I reckon,” said Michelmore, letting 
our boat drift onwards with the tide towards the 
ship. It was a grand-looking line-of-battle ship, 
with 74 guns, and with stern galleries and square 
cabin windows. The tide took us right under the 
stern, and there was a sentry with his musket in 
the poop, and an officer by him leaning over the 
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rail, who said in a loud voice, “Come, sheer off; no 
boats are allowed here.” “But,” said Michelmore, 
as he made a grab at a lower-deck port-sill with his 
boat-hook, “I’ve brought you some bread.” “If 
we want bread,” replied the officer, “we’ll come 
ashore and fetch it, and if you don’t let go I’ll sink 
you.” The tide had drifted us right under the 
gallery, and what was my horror to see the sentry 
drop his musket and seize a large cannon-ball, 
which he held exactly over my head. “Let go, you 
old fool, or by the Lord I’ll sink you!” said the 
sentry; and to my great relief Michelmore let go, 
and we were soon out of harm’s way. As we pulled 
away from the ship we noticed that the lower ports 
were open, and that the decks were crowded with 
men. But we had not long for inspection, for just 
then one of the ship’s boats, which had been low¬ 
ered with a crew of at least a dozen men, came up 
to us, and an officer in her said: “Now, my man, 
you had better not get yourself into trouble; we 
have orders to keep off 1 all shore boats, so you know 
it’s no use trying.” And here we saw that the 
officer had his sword on and that the men were 
armed with cutlasses. We rowed back to the other 
boats to have a conference, Michelmore being 
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most indignant. “Man and boy,” said he, “have 
I sailed on these here waters, and never have I been 
so treated.” Meanwhile another of the shore boats, 
which had been to the sloop, came back with the 
news that there was no better luck there, and then 
we knew that they must be in earnest, for round 
each vessel a boat full of armed men was keeping 
off all comers. 

‘One by one the other shore boats departed; but 
as it was a holiday for us boys, we persuaded 
Michelmore to stay a little longer. Now, whether 
it was that we were only youngsters, who, even 
with the aid of a baker, might be deemed innocent 
of any sinister intentions, or whether the patrolling 
boats were content in keeping us outside of their 
circuit, we were not molested when we again 
rowed round the ship at a proper distance. One 
might well suppose that an English crew, so close 
to their own shores, would be as eager for com¬ 
munication as we were, and although no word came 
to us from the ship, we could see the men round 
the guns peering at us through the portholes. 

‘As we rounded the bows of the ship the tide 
caught us with great force, and at the second time 
of our doing this, as luck would have it, we were 
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taken a little nearer than we would willingly have 
ventured. As the current swept us along, I noticed 
at one of the lower-deck ports a man nodding 
violently to us, but standing back a little, as if 
frightened at being seen. His eye caught mine for 
an instant as he put his fingers to his lips with a 
warning gesture. We were past him in another 
moment, but I was greatly excited, and wanted to 
turn back to see him again. However, Michel- 
more decided it would be safer to complete our 
turn; and accordingly we did so, but regulated our 
pace with the guard boat, so that it was at the 
ship’s stern when we again approached the bows. 
This time the man was still standing back, and 
even less visible than before; but his hand was just 
visible on the port-sill, and as we passed he let 
something drop from his fingers into the water. 
We dared not approach, but we kept it in view as 
it drifted along. I had my hand dragging as if 
carelessly in the water, and when we were a good 
hundred yards clear of the ship, Michelmore 
steered so as to bring the object into my hand. It 
proved to be a small black bottle; but as the evi¬ 
dent intention of the officers had been to prevent 
all communication, I was frightened to look at my 
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prize, and could only clutch it in my hand with a 
fear that some one on board must have seen me. 
However, our curiosity was too great to brook 
delay, and we steered towards shore, so that 
Michelmore’s broad body was between me and the 
ship in case anyone was spying at us through a 
glass. 

‘It was a foreign-looking bottle, and as I drew 
the cork, its oiliness and perfume suggested that it 
had been used for some liqueur. I kept that bottle 
for a few years, but even now, without it, I can 
recall its shape and size and smell. In the bottle 
was a small piece of paper rolled up, and on the 
paper was written, “We have got Bonaparte on 
board.” 

‘In five minutes after we reached shore, there 
was not a soul in Brixham, except babies, ignorant 
of the news. 

‘Happy was the possessor of a boat on that day. 
Every sort of craft that could be pulled by oars or 
propelled by sail was brought into requisition. 
The people on board the ship must have suspected 
from the bustle on the quay that their secret was 
discovered; but the cries of “Bonaparte 1 Bona¬ 
parte 1” from all the boats soon told them. Then, 
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finding concealment useless, all the strange visitors 
showed themselves. We did not know who they 
all were for some days afterwards, and in fact only 
got a proper list from the London newspapers 
when the ships were gone. I can picture at this 
moment Boney as he appeared in the stern gallery 
of the Bellerophon. My first thought was how little 
he looked, and that he was rather fat. We were 
not allowed to come near the ship, but we saw 
him quite plainly. He wore a green uniform with 
red facings, gold epaulettes, white waistcoat and 
breeches, and high military boots. He took off his 
hat, which had a cockade on it, and bowed to the 
people, who took off their hats and shouted 
“Hooray!” I recall a feeling of triumph mixed 
with a natural satisfaction at seeing a wonderful 
sight. Bonaparte seemed to take all the excitement 
as a tribute to himself. We noticed that the Eng¬ 
lish officers and crew were very respectful, and all 
took off their hats when they spoke to him. 

‘The day was spent by us mostly on the water, 
and what an afternoon! Brixham had already one 
glorious memory of a king — the traditions of the 
day when William of Orange touched English soil 
for the first time at Brixham Quay; and now we 
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had the Emperor - the conqueror, the tyrant, the 
villain - a safe prisoner in an English ship.’ 

As soon as the Bellerophon had dropped anchor, 
Gourgaud, who had arrived in the Slaney only by 
some few hours before, soon found the means of 
getting aboard the Bellerophon to report himself to 
the Emperor. 

He was then in high dudgeon at not having 
been allowed to proceed to London with the letter 
entrusted to him to deliver to the Prince Regent in 
person. He protested that he had been duped; 
thought that Maitland, who had deceived him, 
had been a different man, and declaimed wildly on 
his having allowed himself to have been hood¬ 
winked through the apparent generosity of the 
English. He unconsciously voiced the first of 
those ‘protests on principle’ Napoleon and his 
followers so often employed during the course of 
the next fortnight, when aught happened to baffle 
their hopes, or to bring them to realize that they 
were prisoners of war, rather than the honoured 
guests of a nation against whom they had for so 
long been at deadly conflict. Gourgaud’s com¬ 
plaints, we may rest assured, were accompanied by 
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a whole-hearted tirade against the ill-treatmenthe 
had received at the hands of the English authori¬ 
ties. 

The Emperor, it would seem, received Gour- 
gaud’s information without any very great concern, 
and requested him to hand the letter over to Mait¬ 
land, who promised that it should be delivered in 
the right quarter. 

Now, when Gourgaud stepped aboard the Bel- 
lerophon once more, we are enabled again to con¬ 
template our four friends re-established in a close 
alliance under the directorship of their old Chief. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means easy to describe the 
position in which each of them stood towards him; 
indeed, had they themselves been called upon to 
describe the exact status each held in his master’s 
estimation, in all likelihood none of them had been 
in a position to do so. 

Bertrand, during this critical period, found his 
relationship with the Emperor had undergone a 
modification. He still sustained the rdle of Grand 
Marshal, which demanded of him the obligation of 
enacting his part on all occasions that involved his 
master’s dignity and might serve to uphold his 
position as a Sovereign. But this obligation came 
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also to comprehend the duties of any sort of ser¬ 
vitor, from that of a Court official down to the 
duties of a glorified flunkey. In the main, he had 
become less of an officer of State and more of a 
personal attendant. He had fallen somewhat into 
the position he had held only a year ago, when he 
and his wife were spending their days with the 
Emperor in the Isle of Elba. Yet perhaps of them 
all, his position had been the least affected. 

Gourgaud, the ever earnest and forcible Gour- 
gaud, has given an account of his own doings under 
his own hand, which in a measure reveals the 
position he held towards the Emperor at this 
moment, and we view him enacting the dual 
part as a somewhat irresponsible adventurer and 
impetuous diplomatist, ill at ease with his true 
character as an intrepid campaigner. 

Ready and earnest, wholly at his master’s ser¬ 
vice, he had rendered Napoleon great assistance 
since he had set out with him on the road to Roche¬ 
fort, and came near to making himself regarded by 
his Chief as the most resourceful of his followers. 

Throughout the course of these days Las Cases’ 
position had been involved and difficult; neither 
Bertrand nor Montholon nor Gourgaud had ever 
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eyed him with favour. The astute little fellow had 
striven often enough to win them over with diplo¬ 
matic compliments, and much else that might help 
to make his relationship with them more congenial, 
but they all regarded him as an interloper; one who 
had found favour with the Emperor at the eleventh 
hour, and had not, as they themselves had done, 
wrought with him under the heat of the noonday 
sun throughout a long course of hazardous and 
strenuous years. 

To say the truth, they could not overlook that 
in his early years he had avowed his attachment 
to the Bourbon Cause, and that he still retained in 
a very eminent degree the mien and characteristics 
of that time-honoured and time-worn regime. 

In fairness to these three men, it could not be 
accounted as strange that Las Cases should have 
appeared to them as something of an enigma; have 
been regarded by them as one who had broken 
adrift from his own natural environment and had 
somehow managed to flourish amid an alien setting. 

Las Cases had been too often schooled in adver¬ 
sity not to make the best of things under adverse 
circumstances, or to lose sight of a chance of im¬ 
proving any untoward situation in which he might 
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find himself. It may be stated in support of this 
contention that he had already been urging his own 
cause with the Emperor with considerable success 
on the journey between Rochefort and Torbay. 
He had held out to the Emperor the important 
services he might render him on their landing in 
England as one able to speak the English lan¬ 
guage, and in conjunction with this reasonable 
suggestion, he solicited the favour of being named 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, so that when 
urging his master’s cause he might disport him¬ 
self under a more favourable appearance. So it was 
this honour he had so long yearned for came his 
way at last, but only when it could render him 
but little service, for surely enough it did not help 
to create a better feeling between himself and his 
companions. 

Las Cases’ ennoblement came as a sore surprise 
to Gourgaud on his again boarding the BellerophoH) 
for we discover in his demeanour something very 
like chagrin and envy on discerning the little man 
wearing this coveted decoration, and habited in a 
naval uniform which he had donned on the strength 
of his having been a midshipman during the clos¬ 
ing days of the old Monarchy. It was a circum- 
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stance that drove Gourgaud into a profound philo¬ 
sophic reflection, and induced him to characterize 
Las Cases’ conduct as of the very Vanity of 
Vanities. 

As to Montholon, of whom we do not hear very 
much, throughout these precarious days he acted 
but a minor part. He had not been given any 
definite post, had not, as far as we are able to dis¬ 
cover, been entrusted with any special duties in 
spite of his retaining his old position as aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor. 

In fact, ever since he had emerged from his 
obscurity and assumed a position as Court Cham¬ 
berlain at the Tuileries on Napoleon’s hasty return 
from Flanders, he had done little to justify a formal 
recognition and a reinstatement in Napoleon’s 
confidence. 

It must be said, however, that Montholon, in 
accepting Napoleon’s bounty, was also desirous 
enough of offering him all he could in return. 
Though his character and abilities were not of an 
order that would make him a suitable companion 
to the Emperor, he had at least, in the face of all 
that was unfavourable and disconcerting, shown a 
patient and courteous bearing, had always been 
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ready to say cheerful and pleasant things, and to 
hold himself in readiness to assist his master in 
minor ways, betraying an unselfish concern for the 
comfort of his fellow-travellers. If he had not con¬ 
tributed much to aid an emergence, he had ren¬ 
dered all parties equable and unrecognized service 
in trivial ways throughout the passages of those 
precarious and anxious days. 

Howbeit, Las Cases’ influence over the Em¬ 
peror had of late been on the ascendant, and it was 
he who was soon in one way and another to prove 
himself the most capable of the men of whom we 
are endeavouring to give an account. 



CHAPTER XVI 


OFF THE BRITISH COAST 

O nce off the British coast, their apprehension 
revived when they learnt they were not to go 
ashore, and their communication with the main¬ 
land had been prohibited. The going and coming 
of Maitland between the ship and the harbour 
quay they followed with an interest far beyond the 
import of hi9 movements, and when he returned 
aboard seized upon the scant news that fell from 
his lips with an eagerness that clearly indicated an 
anxiety they were unable to repress: even Mait¬ 
land’s simple demeanour, which, to say the truth, 
at times betrayed signs of embarrassment, found a 
ready reflection in their countenances. 

But they were not to be held in suspense for 
long, and little time was to be afforded them for 
brooding over their position, for henceforth events 
leading to a final issue now followed one another 
in speedy succession. 

The Bellerophon was not permitted to remain 
long at her first anchorage; by three o’clock on the 
morning of Wednesday, a fith July, Captain Sar- 
torious of the Slangy had returned from London, 
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carrying with him instructions for Captain Mait¬ 
land to proceed at once to Plymouth. 

Soon after daybreak he got under way, and 
beating up from Start Point to Plymouth Sound 
against a strong northerly wind, the Bellerophon 
came to her moorings there during the afternoon 
of the same day; and here she remained until she 
drew anchor to meet the Northumberland off Berry 
Head, the ship on which Napoleon and his fellow- 
captives were soon to embark for their voyage to 
the Island of St. Helena. 

Long before they had been definitely informed 
of their destination, much had happened that 
might have induced Napoleon to foster the hope 
that his treatment at the hands of the British 
Government would not be too severe. 

The curiosity of the people of Plymouth, and 
for many a mile round, had induced them to hurry 
to the shore and engage any sort of small craft that 
might enable them to ply and gad about the 
Bellerophon in the hope of catching a sight of the 
great captive. 

Whenever it pleased him to present himself to 
their vulgar gaze, the sympathetic interest and ill- 
placed applause that greeted him could hardly 
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have failed to suggest to his mind that the tenor of 
his letter to the Prince Regent, in which he set 
forth his determination to throw himself upon the 
generosity of the people of England, had proved 
singularly in accord with the sentiment of the 
British Nation. 

But the irresponsible attention on the part of 
the people of Plymouth in no way reflected the 
mind of the Government, nor the real feelings of 
the citizens of London towards him; these betrayed 
no mood to treat him lightly. A letter written by 
Lord Liverpool to Lord Castlereagh, under date of 
Friday, 2,8 th July, far more accurately described 
the feelings of the country, and the real disposition 
of the citizens of London, toward? the Emperor, 
wherein he essayed the opinion that they would have 
preferred that Napoleon had fallen into the hands 
of Louis XVIII and had been executed as a rebel. 

Saturday, 2,9th July, was a rainy day, a day of 
incessant downpour. No small craft ventured out 
to visit the Belterofhon. Gourgaud tells us that 
Maitland went ashore on that day at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and returned, as Gourgaud reports, 
‘bringing back papers which talked of sending us 
to St. Helena.’ But this was not all the news those 
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papers contained, which were then received aboard 
the Bellerophon , proving of importance to Napoleon 
and his friends. There is evidence that a list of 
those who had been proscribed by the newly formed 
Government of Louis XVIII had reached the ship, 
giving an account of the reprisals that had already 
set in at the hands of the fanatical royalists of the 
county of Provence against those who had be¬ 
trayed sympathy with the Emperor, or a lukewarm¬ 
ness towards their own cause. 

It was the initiation of that appalling phase of 
affairs that followed the second abdication of Napo¬ 
leon, which came to be designated the ‘White 
Terror.’ 

In that list of the proscribed appeared the names 
of Bertrand, Savary and Lallemand. Bertrand, it is 
said, received the intelligence with derision; but he 
knew that it was certain that he should go with 
Napoleon into exile: not so was it with Savary and 
Lallemand. They betrayed great concern and 
became anxiously eager to obtain an assurance 
from Maitland that the British Government would 
not deliver them over to the tender mercies of 
King Louis XVIII, although through Maitland’s 
kindly feeling he had already obtained for them an 
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assurance that our Government would not dispose 
of them in that way in any case; yet doubt and 
dread haunted their minds to the very last. 

Monday, 31st July, had been the day fixed for 
Lord Keith and Sir Henry Banbury to visit the 
Bellerophon , for the purpose of officially notifying 
the Emperor Napoleon of the decision of the 
British Government to deport him to St. Helena. 
Although his mind had been prepared for the 
decision, it nevertheless came to him as a severe 
blow, one that he had hoped somehow to have 
evaded. 

They arrived on board at 11.15 in the morning, 
and spent three-quarters of an hour with Napoleon 
in his cabin. The protests of the Emperor and his 
adherents betrayed clearly enough the severity of 
their disappointment at being sent into so remote 
and so desperately secure a banishment. The Em¬ 
peror declared that he would rather his blood 
stained the planks of the Bellerophon than go 
there; that in coming among the English he had 
paid the greatest possible compliment to the nation 
whose present conduct would throw a veil of dark¬ 
ness over the future of England. Although the 
decision had quenched the hope of a better treat- 
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ment, yet it could not have come to them as a 
matter of surprise. Gourgaud reports that Napo¬ 
leon and all his friends on that day sat down to a 
sad and silent dinner. 

The truth is they had played their part with 
great tenacity, and with a fervent hope, up to the 
very last, of obtaining better terms. Now, although 
Napoleon had declared early in the day that the 
sentence passed upon him spelt utter misery and 
an early death, and Maitland had thought him 
utterly broken in spirit, he was not a little sur¬ 
prised, when quietly standing on the deck this 
same afternoon, to discover the Emperor standing 
at his elbow, ready to converse with him, as if little 
had occurred earlier in the day to cause him any 
great distress. In spite of what Gourgaud suggests 
to the contrary, he had soon regained his normal 
composure of mind, and betrayed little indication 
of a man distraught with dismay and possessed of a 
determination to commit suicide. 

We are assured by Maitland that he had not 
heard of such a threat and the expressions he had 
used simply conveyed his determination not to go 
to St. Helena. Nevertheless, a vigorous protest 
emanated from all those affected by the determina- 
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tion of the British Government against the cruel 
sentence which had now been passed upon them. 
Savary and Lallemand had been so unguarded 
in their language as to move Maitland to give 
them to understand that if they did not desist in 
denouncing the Government of his country he 
would take such measures as to stop their abuse, 
which would be very unpleasant both for them and 
for himself. 

Madame Bertrand’s ravings he excused as due 
to the state of an emotional woman, driven to 
extremes through sheer exasperation. She had 
shown little forbearance throughout the whole 
business, and Gourgaud’s entry in his diary under 
31st July, reports her, hearing this final decision, 
as having rushed like a mad woman into the Em¬ 
peror’s cabin without being announced and mak¬ 
ing a great row: that she then went to her own 
quarters and caused a terrible scene, which ended 
in her trying to cast herself out of her cabin win¬ 
dow into the sea. 

This startling occurrence, however, does not 
seem to have impressed those who had observed it 
with any degree of sympathy, or as having pro¬ 
duced a very imposing dramatic effect, but rather 
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to have been taken as a serio-comic display that 
created a little welcome diversion at this trying 
moment; for while her body was half hanging out 
of the cabin window, her husband restraining her 
from within by her heels, Savary, enjoying the 
situation, shouted in derision, ‘Let her go - let her 
go.’ This undignified exhibition appears, how¬ 
ever, to have proved the culminating point her 
ungovernable temper had reached. 

A good wife and a devoted mother, she was 
nevertheless a worldly woman, whose pride had 
been called upon to bear more than it was capable 
of withstanding. The loss of her high social posi¬ 
tion and the terrible isolation from all that had 
seemed worth having had wellnigh driven her out 
of her mind. Incessantly had she urged her hus¬ 
band not to go with the Emperor to St. Helena, 
and she had pleaded with him openly. No squeam¬ 
ish sense of loyalty to her fallen benefactor tem¬ 
pered her passionate appeal to her husband, and 
all the honours and wealth that Napoleon had 
showered upon her failed to moderate her appeal 
to her husband to forsake his master in his hour 
of need. 

The magnificence in which they had maintained 
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themselves in high appointments which Napoleon 
had conferred upon them had consumed their 
resources, and now that adversity had come upon 
them, they had little or nothing to rely on. 

Turning from her husband to Napoleon, her 
wrathful tongue gave utterance to a sentiment 
which doubtless had smitten the hearts of many of 
those who had devoted themselves to his cause: 
‘If his ends are served, he does not care what 
becomes of other people,’ a truism which, in fact, 
fairly well hit the mark. 

He had always given Bertrand apparently lucra¬ 
tive appointments, but the expense attending them 
had ever been such as to preclude him from mak¬ 
ing an independent position for his family. ‘He 
never gave us a grant of land, or anything that 
permanently bettered our fortune.’ 

And so it would appear that Bertrand was hardly 
in a position to maintain himself apart from his old 
Chief. Certainly nothing better awaited him, had 
he had the temerity to return to France, than a 
short trial and a speedy execution. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE CHANGE OVER TO THE 
NORTHUMBERLAND 

E arly on the morning of Friday, 4th August, 
the Officer of the Watch aboard the Bellero- 
phon handed Maitland a letter from Lord Keith, 
warning him that his ship might have to put to sea 
at a moment’s notice. This order had been insti¬ 
gated by a small but active party of the Emperor’s 
sympathizers bent on hindering the action of the 
Government by obtaining a legal mandate demand¬ 
ing the Emperor’s presence in a Court of Law. 
The movement rendered him but a poor service, 
for it hastened his departure for St. Helena. 

By nine o’clock the signal was given to weigh 
anchor, and within half an hour the Bellerophon 
drew from her moorings to meet the Northumber¬ 
land off Berry Head. 

The French captives, watchful of every move¬ 
ment aboard, made but a poor attempt to disguise 
their concern at the preparations being made for 
the ship’s departure. They questioned Maitland 
eagerly and frequently on what was taking place. 
He told them plainly that he had received orders 
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to put to sea. Pressed for a more explicit response 
to their inquiry, he finally told them that they were 
going to meet the Northumberland , the vessel com¬ 
missioned to convey them to St. Helena. 

In the absence of any definite order as to his dis¬ 
position, the Emperor had never quite abandoned 
the hope of being permitted a residence in Eng¬ 
land since the day of his surrender, yet he must 
have long known the place to which he was about 
to be exiled. Nevertheless when the final blow fell 
and he learnt from Lord Keith the fixed deter¬ 
mination of the British Government to send him 
to St. Helena, a look of consternation sat hard 
and gloomily upon the great captive’s counten¬ 
ance. At last he had perforce to realize that he 
had to bow to a stern and irrevocable ruling he 
was powerless to resist, and fully it must have 
come home to him that as the Bellerophon drew off 
from the Plymouth shore she was carrying him 
away - far awayl - from that great world in which 
he had won and waged so vast an influence. 

The time had now come, once and for all, to 
impress upon Napoleon the necessity of nominat¬ 
ing those who should go with him into exile. 

On Friday, 4th August, Maitland interviewed 
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Bertrand and begged of him to urge his master to 
make his decision. But an air of despondency had 
settled upon him, and all Bertrand’s importuning 
failed to draw from him a clear and definite state¬ 
ment. 

The question, nevertheless, brooked of no fur¬ 
ther delay, and there now ensued a process of 
elimination, urged by the pressing demands of the 
British authorities, that came in the long run to 
settle the business out of hand, with little more 
than his tacit approval. 

To say the truth, except for the necessary Ber¬ 
trand, the selection left to him on which to exer¬ 
cise a choice of those who should share his lonely 
exile was poor indeed; among them all, there was 
not a single one with whom he might share, with 
any sense of comfort and relief, the fullness of his 
heart and mind during the long and weary years of 
his hopeless banishment. 

A peremptory order from the Government that 
no more than four of his officers should accompany 
him brought this deliberation to a narrow issue. 

Savary and Lallemand now pressed their claims 
to sacrifice themselves on their master’s behalf 
wellnigh to the point of distraction, 
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But their desperate desire to prove their devo¬ 
tion to their fallen Sovereign, as we have already 
noted, had been considerably discounted; they well 
knew they had been proscribed, and their minds 
were still haunted with the fear that the British 
authorities might decide to send them back to 
France, and that once back on French soil, it would 
not be long before they were afforded a final 
resting-place beneath it! 

But if Savary and Lallemand had been pro¬ 
scribed in France, they had also been cited in this 
country as being beyond the pale of our considera¬ 
tion. Savary had proved far too rabid and irrespon¬ 
sible an Imperialist to be trusted, and the ugly 
stigma still sat heavily upon him as the chief actor 
in the cold-blooded execution of the Due d’En- 
ghien, eleven years before. Lallemand also had 
earned for himself the unenviable reputation as a 
man of intrigue and of poor principles, having 
broken trust with the Bourbons in a singularly dis¬ 
creditable manner; and so forthwith their claims 
came to be ruled out, and the Government refused 
to sanction their going with Napoleon to St. 
Helena. 

Planet comes next as a candidate for voluntary 
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exile; in fact, he had for some time been striving to 
oust Gourgaud from his place in Napoleon’s esti¬ 
mation, and might have succeeded had Gourgaud 
not entered a vigorous protest against Planet’s 
behaviour, backed by a profitable recounting of 
the many acts of loyalty and devotion he had 
shown Napoleon since they had hurried out of 
Flanders together less than a couple of months ago. 

And so things might have taken their tardy 
course, and that speedy, clear and definite deci¬ 
sion with which it had been Napoleon’s wont to 
meet every sort of contingency, at least in this 
instance, never came. 

Throughout Saturday, 5 th August, the Emper¬ 
or remained in his cabin gloomily brooding over 
the course of events he had no longer the power to 
control. Bertrand spent the day with him in his 
cabin, imploring him to bestir himself and prepare 
for his departure; advice that only moved him to 
repeat that he would not go into exile at St. Helena 1 
and so the matter was left at the moment. 

The suspense under which he had laboured dur¬ 
ing these days had made of Napoleon a man of 
varying moods. 

Marchand, his valet and constant attendant, 
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reported in the evening that his master was low- 
spirited at the thought of his banishment, but 
added - what must have come with little surprise to 
those who knew of his extraordinary recuperative 
powers-the reassuring news that the Emperor 
had so far recovered from his lethargy as to have 
made a very good dinner. 

It was early on the Sunday morning on the 6 th 
of August 1815 that Bertrand again entered Napo¬ 
leon’s cabin, and to his relief was greeted with the 
remark that he was now prepared to name those 
who should become his companions in exile, a 
deliberation, however, which he never acted upon 
in any very decisive manner. Convinced that any 
further resistance would no longer render him a 
service, he had accepted the inevitable with a better 
grace. 

His altered attitude had been opportune, for 
time was now getting short to arrange for his 
departure. 

At about nine o’clock on this eventful morning, 
a large ship was sighted to leeward of the Bellero- 
phon, and it was not long before she was sighted as 
the Northumberland ; soon the two vessels were 
close at anchor west of Berry Head. 
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Further protests against the treatment he was 
receiving at the hands of the English in no way- 
stayed the preparations for his departure, and it is 
something to be said on Napoleon’s behalf that 
amid the stress of this day’s affairs, and the poig¬ 
nant emotions that rankled at his heart, he found 
thought and time to plead for Savary and Lalle- 
mand that they might not be given up to the King 
of France; a request to which the British acceded, 
and these two men were shortly shipped off to 
Malta, where they found a safe and congenial 
residence. 

Now comes the fateful day when Napoleon was 
to bid farewell to all his friends on board the Bel- 
lerophon , and to take up his new quarters aboard 
that vessel which was to carry him away into exile. 
This, too, was the day on which he was to be 
deprived of his status as an Emperor and hence¬ 
forth to be addressed merely as General Bona¬ 
parte. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBERLAND 


T hings were early on the move on the morning 
of the 7 th August, which had broken with a 
dull hazy dawn and a choppy sea. 

The children and servants of those bound for 
the Island of St. Helena were aboard the Northum¬ 
berland by ten o’clock, and an hour later Admiral 
Keith’s barge lay-to abreast the Bellerophon in 
readiness for the Emperor to embark. 

A long interview between Keith and Napoleon 
in his cabin incurred considerable delay, and he 
had still to take leave of his friends aboard the 
Bellerophon before quitting the ship. Nevertheless, 
as the clock pointed to twenty minutes to twelve, 
he appeared on deck and bade a last farewell to 
Maitland in a few well-chosen words, taking the 
occasion once more of formally expressing his dis¬ 
appointment at not being allowed to spend the 
remainder of his days in England, which he deliv¬ 
ered in a calm and dignified manner. 

Having done this, he bowed to those about him, 
and then, turning to the ship’s crew, bestowed on 
them a final salute. 
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According to an eye-witness’s account of this 
fateful day’s proceedings, he stepped aboard the 
Northumberland about one o’clock in the afternoon. 
Bertrand, leading the way, clambered up the 
Northumberland's side and, standing with his hat 
off, as upright as a sentinel, to the right of the 
gangway, announced his master. 

Napoleon followed him speedily and, removing 
his hat as he stepped on board - Sir George Cock- 
burn advancing to receive him — with an open air 
and smiling countenance, addressed to the British 
Admiral the submissive greeting: ‘Monsieur, je 
suis a vos ordres.’ 

And so this great man, who had but recently 
commanded the obeisance of kings, came himself 
to bow to the will of others; but he did so with a 
dignity and grace that touched many a stout British 
heart aboard the Northumberland on that day, long 
sworn to vengeance against the most intrepid and 
inveterate of his country’s enemies. 

Although of surpassing interest, and of import¬ 
ance incalculable, this day’s happenings were not 
of a nature to enliven the soul of any man, nor to 
establish in the 'minds of those who witnessed 
them the memory of a very brilliant and impres- 
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sive ceremony. They had taken place in cool, 
squally weather, with a heavy sea, and under a 
dispiriting environment that somehow curiously 
pervades all the authentic records attempting to 
describe them. 

Among those who have contributed towards 
these memorials, and who were given the oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing this day’s significant and 
impressive function, may be cited The Hon. W. H. 
Lyttelton, who, in company with his friend Lord 
Lowther as guests of Admiral Sir George Cock- 
burn aboard the Northumberland , had been enabled 
to view the scene enacted aboard his ship on that 
memorable morning. 

These two gentlemen appear to have been pre¬ 
sent rather by design than by accident, and to have 
deliberately acted a part in consort with their host 
in support of a policy he had been instructed 
to adopt towards Napoleon and his companions 
throughout their voyage to St. Helena, and for 
whose care Cockburn was now to be accounted 
responsible. 

Two outstanding resolutions had been entrusted 
to them to impress upon Napoleon - tine, that the 
style of address he was in future to exact from 
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those responsible for his keeping was to be simply 
that of ‘General’; and the other, that the main 
cabin was to be reserved for the common use of the 
ship’s company, and was not to be exclusively 
devoted to the service of the great captive himself 
and the more distinguished members of his party; 
and it must be allowed that these two conditions, 
wholly uncongenial and distasteful as they were, 
had been fairly well finessed at their hands. 

Napoleon’s painful struggle still to maintain his 
dignity as a Sovereign soon induced him to make a 
bid for the exclusive possession of this main cabin, 
his followers speedily following him in support of 
this contention. 

But Napoleon’s stern glance and Bertrand’s 
menacing scowl fell lightly enough upon Lyttelton 
and Lowther, who, in common with several others, 
entered this apartment and stayed there at their 
leisure. 

A formal introduction of these latter gentlemen 
to the ex-Emperor by their friend, the Admiral in 
command of the ship, gave them the opportunity of 
entering into conversation with Napoleon, and as a 
sound French scholar, Lyttelton and the great man 
were soon engrossed in an exchange of views 
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touching upon the characteristics and political 
standing of several of our English statesmen of 
whom Napoleon had so often heard. 

It was during this conversation that Lyttelton 
took the opportunity of giving Napoleon to under¬ 
stand the humbler style of address to which he was 
in future to be subjected. With persistent and un¬ 
necessary reiteration, in his rejoinders to Napo¬ 
leon’s questions he prefaced the ejaculations of 
‘Monsieur le General,’ ‘Oui, Monsieur le General,’ 
which must have been particularly hard for the 
fallen man to bear, Little wonder that this uncon¬ 
genial conversation ended in Napoleon cutting it 
short, and turning his heels on Lyttelton and his 
friend in so abrupt a manner as to have left them 
gazing at each other in surprise, striving to 
suppress an all but uncontrollable outburst of 
laughter. 

Be this as it may, a better service, we think, has 
been rendered by Lyttelton and Lowther in their 
recordance of the memorial they have left us giv¬ 
ing a first-hand description of those who enacted 
the leading parts in the transactions of this event¬ 
ful day, 

This contribution reveals to us but a poor im- 
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pression of those who were to constitute the sole 
society in which Napoleon was to spend the re¬ 
mainder of his days; an impression only too well 
confirmed by others who had the right of con¬ 
temporary knowledge to guide them in offering 
us their opinion concerning them. 

Centring his attention on Bertrand, Lyttelton 
was prompted to declare ; ‘Neither his looks nor 
his manner indicate anything great, or extraordi¬ 
nary. I would never have remarked him at all, if I 
had not known the singular history of the man. 

‘As one renowned all over Europe for his attach¬ 
ment to Napoleon, he was the first object of my 
curiosity. 

‘My expectation was in a great measure dis¬ 
appointed.’ 

The three other men he disposes of with the 
sweeping assertion that ‘they were not worth de¬ 
scribing,’ a deliberation which he took the pains to 
confirm by the following closing statement: ‘I 
think it would have been impossible to have filled 
the scene with more inanimate and uninteresting 
personages. 

‘Bertrand alone seems agitated and often looks 
haughty and angry, but the rest had no expression 
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at all, and wanted the lowest of tragic interest, that 
of simple grief. 

‘As for the ladies, never were there two people 
more completely indifferent in manner and look. 
Madame Bertrand - who had behaved with great 
violence on the Bellerophon - seemed rather ex¬ 
hausted than pacified and had a great look of irrita¬ 
tion and impatience. She is a tall thin woman with 
an aquiline nose, very like the Lord Dillon to 
whom she is believed to be related. 

‘Madame Montholon, on the other hand, had 
all the quiet resignation that so well becomes her 
sex, and one could not help sympathizing with her 
sufferings, so meekly borne. She is a pretty woman 
of a sweet air and intelligent countenance.’ 

A more impartial view of the egregious situa¬ 
tion which overshadowed these unfortunate beings, 
affecting their appearance and demeanour, might 
well have prompted these chroniclers to have 
granted some allowance for the miserable condi¬ 
tions under which they then laboured. 

The victims of a severe ordeal so recently borne, 
fallen from high position; as prisoners of war cast 
among strangers and, for the most part, regarded 
with an unsympathetic curiosity, they had been 
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contemplated under disadvantages all but over¬ 
whelming by a critical and unremitting observa¬ 
tion which we think had extended them but a poor 
measure of commiseration. 

The captives once aboard the Northumberland , 
and all civilities complied with, long and uncon¬ 
genial had been those hours from the time they 
stepped upon her deck to her getting under way. 

It had been a strained and uncomfortable busi¬ 
ness, the fitful endeavour of those beings, so far 
estranged, to fraternize with an easy grace. Few 
of the ship’s officers could speak a word of French, 
and Las Cases was the only man among Napoleon’s 
adherents who could speak a word of English. 

Slowly passed the noon of that trying day until 
the hands of the clock pointed near upon the hour 
of seven, when came the time for the final parting 
of those who had been permitted to pay their last 
respects to their fallen Chief. 

Among these, had there been vouchsafed him a 
single one whose departure could be deemed to 
have caused him any great distress at the bidding 
of that last adieu? Even Savary and Lallemand, 
whose parade of loyalty had been so strongly dis¬ 
played, failed to draw any very demonstrative re- 
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sponse from their old leader at this significant 
moment, and the depressing business throughout 
appeared to take upon itself the air of a perfunc¬ 
tory leave-taking which soon came to a perfunc¬ 
tory end. 

That end came to this painful ordeal with the 
warning that called upon all visitors to leave the 
ship, and in all conscience it must have come to all 
concerned in the guise of a blessed relief; it fell 
upon their ears as a peremptory demand that 
brooked of no malingering. 

A few hurried back to the Bellerophon> many to 
the shore, and all hastily clambering into the boats 
that sidled away from the Northumberland , sever¬ 
ing the last tie that, up to the moment, still linked 
Napoleon with that great world which his vast 
exploits had shaken to its very foundation. 

John Bowerbank, Lieutenant that afternoon 
on the look-out from the deck of the Betterophon, 
has recorded that at about six o’clock they them¬ 
selves got under way on the return to Plymouth, 
and that about an hour afterwards the Northumber¬ 
land weighed also. 

On the following days, he tells us, ‘She was seen 
in the offing lying-to for the vessels which were to 
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accompany her’; that finally, on the morningof the 
ninth, ‘the whole having made sail down channel 
were soon out of sight.’ 

So we have it, then, that it was seven o’clock in 
the evening of the 7th of August the Northumber¬ 
land moved from her anchorage and virtually 
started on her long and memorable voyage. It is of 
further interest to observe that the famous com¬ 
pany she carried were then finishing their evening 
repast. 

Dinner had been announced at six, and Napoleon 
and his fellow-travellers must have sat down to it 
as those who had just bidden their farewell were 
hastened away from the ship. 

Friend and foe now sat down together, and 
under the bidding of that masterful and undenying 
call of the inner man, for the satisfaction of his 
needs, they met on better terms. 

General Sir George Bingham, to whom was 
officially assigned the task of retaining Napoleon 
as a prisoner at St. Helena, was present at that 
memorable meal, and has left us a few graphic 
lines describing the chief incidents that took place 
on this first evening he and his charge set out 
upon the voyage. 
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ON THEM 

Reminiscent of the first lesson in English given him by Lae Caees, on board 
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ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBERLAND 

‘Napoleon ate heartily, taking up both fish and 
meat frequently with his fingers. He drank claret 
out of a tumbler, mixed with a very little water.’ 

Among those of his attendants who were re¬ 
ceived at the Admiral’s table were Bertrand and 
his wife, Montholon and Las Cases. Gourgaud 
was also present, although he has not mentioned 
his name. 

At the outset the conversation was general 
and trifling; later Napoleon talked to the Admiral 
of Russia, of the climate, and Moscow, without 
seeming at all to feel on the subject. He spoke as 
if he had been merely an actor only, instead of the 
author of all those scenes which cost so much 
misery and bloodshed. 

‘We rose immediately after dinner, when the 
Admiral begged me to attend Napoleon. He 
walked forward to the forecastle, where he chatted 
with me for some short time. He then suggested 
that we should play cards: we sat down to Vingt-un. 

‘Could any person, ignorant of the events which 
had so lately occurred, have witnessed this group 
at cards, he never could possibly have imagined 
that it consisted of a fallen Emperor, an ex-Count 
and two ex-Countesses, an English Admiral (guar- 
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dian of the fallen), and an English Colonel, captain 
and secretary in office; nor could he have distin¬ 
guished any difference in the countenance of those 
fallen and those in the plenitude of their power.’ 

A letter received on board the Bellerophon from 
that vessel’s old surgeon, Barry O’Meara, who had 
been granted the position of Napoleon’s medical 
attendant, has handed down to us a realistic 
glimpse of what took place aboard the 'Northumber¬ 
land on the evening of this day, the day on which 
O’Meara had quitted his old ship to devote him¬ 
self to his new master. 

He gives us to understand that ‘Buonaparte was 
in high spirits and good humour; lost five Napo¬ 
leons to Sir George Cockburn at Vingt-un , and 
afterwards placed three others under the candle¬ 
sticks for the servants. I have little doubt but he 
rejoiced in his heart at the unexpected escape from 
his enemies.’ 

This was the last intimate and confidential com¬ 
munication they received of their old captive 
aboard the Bellerophon. 

The irresistible current that swept these four 
men up and dumped them down on the Island of 
St. Helena with the Emperor Napoleon surely had 
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ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBERLAND 
at no time extended them any very clear and 
acceptable alternative likely to have proved more 
conducive to their maintenance and their safety. 
It would seem whilst they, in common with the 
bent of other men, had plumed themselves on the 
exercising of their own will and determination, had 
been no more than the helpless objects of an over¬ 
whelming force against which they had been un¬ 
able to contend. 

Following the debacle at Waterloo, Montholon, 
Bertrand, Gourgaud and Las Cases had struggled 
manfully and with judgment to save themselves 
from the consequences of that overwhelming dis¬ 
aster; and, we think, they had not striven in vain. 
What other course might they have pursued to 
extract themselves from the embarrassing position 
into which they had so hopelessly drifted? 

Bertrand’s conduct had always been consistent 
and his situation clearly defined, but Montholon, 
Gourgaud and Las Cases’ attitude had wavered to 
meet the march of current events. They had too 
readily forgotten the clemency the Bourbons had 
recently extended them; had been too closely iden¬ 
tified with the Imperial cause during ‘The Hun¬ 
dred Days’, and too actively engaged with Napo- 
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leon’s endeavour to shatter the Royalist authority, 
and his re-establishment at the Tuileries in their 
stead, to seek further favours at their hands. 
Assuredly, little prospect of a relieving grace pre¬ 
sented itself from that quarter, if, indeed, such an 
alternative had not been attended with imminent 
peril. 

In the choice of the course they pursued they 
had, we think, sought and followed their main 
chance, still trusting to the genius of that extra¬ 
ordinary being who had so often surmounted the 
greatest of difficulties, and might again overmaster 
those that even then beset them. 

The Fates, we think, had not treated them un¬ 
kindly and had not withheld from them a guiding 
hand. 

And so we leave our four friends whose careers 
we have essayed lightly to chronicle within the 
pages of this brief history in dutiful attendance on 
their old leader, pursuing with him that course he 
had now perforce to follow to his journey’s end. 

The simple people of the village of Brixham, or 
those, maybe, who gazed out to sea beyond Ply¬ 
mouth Sound, long scanned the horizon to descry 
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the ship carrying Napoleon to St. Helena. But if 
the Northumberland had tarried on her course, she 
had stood far out at sea, beyond the ken of those 
who sought to wish her God-speed at a farewell 
glance. 

Early on the morning of the 9th of August she 
had already shaped her course, and Napoleon, and 
all for which Napoleon stood in the hope and dread 
of nations, had gonel! - gone for ever!!! 

Relief and thankfulness had doubtless reigned in 
many a heart when these unbidden visitors had been 
granted their welcome and had gone their way. 

In no sense had the true mind of the country 
been revealed by the egregious junketing of those 
long-shore sight-seers of Plymouth who had hur¬ 
ried off in their small craft to gaze at, and to 
applaud, the being who but a few years before had 
threatened to invade their country and subject her 
to his will, who now, shorn of his power and need¬ 
ing her protection, claimed her hospitality to save 
his own skin. 

Bitterness and hatred had followed in the wake 
of that supplicant who had drained the manhood 
of the land and burdened it with a debt of 
£600,000,000, 
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Loud and urgent had been the call to arms, and 
terrible had been the sacrifice to meet the toll of 
victory that would raze the menace which had for 
so long overshadowed the nation; and now that 
this danger had been overcome, had not sorrow 
and poverty come to many a homestead, leaving 
those that dwelt within them to draw what comfort 
they might from the healing power of time? 

As evidence of these trying days, on the walls of 
many a building still clung those ‘Broadsheets’ 
declaiming their appeal to the courage and sinew 
of the land to aid in its defence; many a bill that 
still blazoned forth a patriotic ballad, made of the 
stuff to stir the blood, hurling defiance at our 
enemies across the Channel; a defiance albeit 
savouring of something akin to an underlying fear. 

Half obliterated by sun and rain, since removed 
with tender care from the side of a ruined cow¬ 
house and thenceforth cherished as an heirloom, at 
least one of these has been preserved for our per¬ 
usal, which may have induced many a recruit to 
enter upon his country’s service and lay down his 
life for his friends. This vigorous invocation, 
reflecting the true spirit of these times, is appro¬ 
priately addressed by a Loyal British Subject to his 
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ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBERLAND 
Satanic Majesty, a personification often enough 
employed to designate that ‘Boney’ - now safe 
aboard a British man-of-war, and no longer free to 
stalk abroad and frighten children in their sleep — 
as the very embodiment of all the evil which had 
for so long bestirred the soul and struck at the 
heart of the British nation. 

‘a relish for old nick’ 

Song. 

‘On the Threatened Invasion.’ 

Tune - Vicar and Moses. 

1 

‘Arm, neighbours, at length 
And put forth your strength 
Perfidious bold France to resist; 

Ten Frenchmen will fly 

To shun a black eye 

If one Englishman doubles his fist. 

2 

But if they feel stout, 

Why, let them turn out, 

With their maws stuffed with frogs, soup and 
jellies; 
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Brave Nelson’s sea-thunder 
Shall shrink them with wonder, 

And make the frogs leap in their bellies. 

3 

Their impudent boast 

Of invading our Coast 

Neptune swears they had better decline; 

For the Rogues may be sure 
That their frenzy he’ll cure, 

And he’ll pickle them all in his brine. 

4 

And when they’ve been soak’d 
Long enough to be smok’d, 

To the Regions below they’ll be taken; 

And there hung up to dry. 

Fit to boil or to fry, 

When old Nick wants a rasher of bacon.’ 

A LOYAL SUBJECT. 
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